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Gay blueseas of 
the south .. 
ripping. jazz 
rhythms from 
far-away or- 
chestras 

Don’t travel & 
this winter 
without a Ra- 
diola. 


Great at home or on the open seas 


- this double purpose Radiola 


ESTING under the palms—touring 
the sunny states—sailing the seas on 

two sides of the equator... take along a 
portable Radiola. Or up where the snows 
are thick and the bob sleds fly—where 
the ice is glassy and the skaters call for 
music—swinging, rhythmic, waltzy mu- 
sic—take along a portable Radiola. One 
of those cleverly planned and remarkably 
capable super-heterodynes fitted into the 
smartest portable case. Pick it up—carry 


it off—take your music with you! 
Radiola 26 has proved its sturdiness on 
mule-back trails up roughest mountains. 
It has proved its dependability in balloon 
races, helping the winning ship to vic- 
tory It has capped the climax of every 
sort of in or outdoor sport in every 
sort of season. 


Smartl ry attractive at home—com- 
pletely portable out-o’-doors 
—always a fine performer. 


Radwla 26 is a double purpose six-tube 
super-heterodyne. Completely and compactly 
portable. But with a fine looking walnut 
battery box, for home use, with space for 
larger batieries, and an antenna coupler for 
hooking up an extra antenna, if you wish 
it. Or loop may be fastened on the back. 
With 6 Radiotrons 


For out-o’-doors, Radiola 26 leaves its 
regular batteries at home in their walnut 
cabinet. Just neat—complete—compact 

-it hides its loudspeaker inside—its loop 
in the cover—and smaller portable but- 
teries inside the back. Then, home again 
after a gay trip, it slips inconspicuously 
back into place in the smartest cornet of 
the living room—attractive in its finely 
grained walnut cabinet—pleasing to look 
at—great to listen to! 


It is not just a portable radio set, buta 
real six-tube super-heterodyne with the 
fine tone and the proved quality for which 
the Radiola is famous. And it adds to 
its desirability the compactness of a port: 


able, too! 


KACA~Radiola 


MADE * 


BY * THE» MAKERS * OF « THE 


*~RADIOTRON 
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Virtue 

4 Piece of String 
In the Moonlight 
Mile, Fifi 

The Inn 

The Devil 

The Venus of 
Braniza 

the Sequel of 
Divorce 
Mademoiselle 
(raveyard Sirens 
Am I Insane? 
The Charm 
pelled 

A Little Walk 
4 Dead Woman’s 


Dis- 


he False Gems 
A Useful House 
Was It a Dream? 


Boule de Suif 

The Diamond Neck- 
lace 

The Story of a 
Farm Girl 

Love 

Ugly 

The Hole 

A Family 

Bertha 

A Mesalliance 

The Carter’s Wench 

The Bed 

A Way to Wealth 

Forbidden Fruit 

Madame Parisse 

A Wife’s Confession 

Love’s Awakening 

Woman’s Wiles 

The Wedding Night 

On Cats 

One Phase of Love 

A Poor Girl 

Caught 

Magnetism 

Countess Satan 

The New Sensation 

The Thief 


Every Short Story 


AUPASSANT 


Ever Wrote! 
All in One Volume 


The Diary 
Madman 


of a 


In His Sweetheart’s 


Livery 
Lost 


Margot’s Tapers 
Waiter, a Bock! 


The Mad Woman 
Virtue in the Ballet 


Fecundity 


¥ 
hort § tories 


* ne 


Words of Love 


The Impolite Sex 
The Farmer’s Wife 
On Perfumes 


Guy de 


MAUPASSANT | ° 


An Unfortunate 


Likeness 
A Rupture 


The Lost Step 
The Artist’s Wife 


The 


Woman 


An Old Maid 


Rendezvous 
A Fashionable 


The Love of Long 


Ago 


A Queer Night in 


Paris 
Ghosts 


And 150 more vivid tales—all in this wonderful book 


life with the fearless audacity and daring devo- 


N° other writer, living or dead, has ever pictured 


tion to truth of Guy de Maupassant. 


In stories 


that may be read in ten minutes, Maupassant, with his 


tharacteristic pagan frankness, 


embodies the entire 


a of human passions, the full breadth and depth 
if French life and love. 
Now for the first time you can know and enjoy all 
the superb short stories of Maupassant, many of them 

hever before published in English, except in rare editions 

ing out of print! Every translation absolutely complete, 
dlthentic and unabridged. 


Read It FREE! 


You must see this amazing book to appreciate 
Fine quality India paper, 
beautiful 


it fully. 
type; the 


“Life-time” 


stained binding stamped with 22 kt. gold. 


mail the coupon now, keep and read the book a 
Wek, then decide if you want it. 
ig; you alone are the judge of the book’s merit. 


You 


Send no money now—just the coupon. 


large, readable 
Keratol, 


richly 
Clip and 


risk noth- 


Walter J. Black Co. Dept. 52 
171 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me for free examination your new one-volume 
edition of Guy de Maupassant’s Complete Short Stories, 1,000 pages 
of fine India Paper, printed in large, clear type; limp, maroon 
Keratol binding, stamped in 22 kt. gold. I will either return the 
book at your expense or send you $5.45 in fuil payment within 
one week. 


ty Mark X here if you prefer your copy bound in Persian Morocco. 
Add $1.50 to the price. Same approval privilege. 
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Cleaner Teeth.. 
Healthier Gums 


dike four words tell you 
why so many people choose to 
use Ipana Tooth Paste. 

Because of its ziratol content 
it is good, very good, for your 
gums. Because of its cleansing 
power it keeps your teeth bril- 
liant and attractive. And because 
it is delicious you'll 
enjoy its use day after 
day after day. 


© 1927 







Si WITCH to Ipana 
for just one month—and 
note the improvement in 
the health of your teeth 
and gums. 


IPANA 


Tooth Paste 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
2 
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Five Reasons 


Sirs: 

Please cease sending Time. I have not 
renewed my subscription, because: 

1) You carry too many retractions of 
what you previously published as alleged 
facts. 

2) You publish too many one and two 
sided expressions on humbug issues. 

3) You blow your own horn too much. 

4) Time is losing its sense of sobriety 
by the publication of blaring advertising of 
to me uninteresting sorts. 

5) I have available, better reading. 

JOHN G. GLENN 

Creighton, Pa. 


Ashamed 


Sirs: 

Why do you cheapen Time with a red 
bordered cover? Is it not strong enough 
as a current publication to speak for itself 
with dignity and a cover that suggests its 
contents ? 

Must it call attention to 
screaming scarlet—and thus attract the 
masses who would te led to believe that 
it ranks with the Red Book or similar pub- 
lications that resort to superficial adver- 
tisement ? 

I used to be 
prominent position on my 
Now I am ashamed. 


Lois J. FISHER 


itself with 


in a 


proud to place TIME 
table. 


study 


Columbus, Miss. 


Lindsey Flayed 


Sirs: 

Several weeks ago, the writer sent in 
a subscription to TIME. 

Received the first issue last week and 
note that you have featured the expressions 


of The Hon. Benjamin B. Lindsey, “Chas- 
tity, continence . . . unreal, unnatural.” 
I wish to immediately discontinue my 


subscription. 

A magazine which would give prominence 
or even recognition to this article has no 
place in my home, and it is my sincere 
wish that many others will be of the same 


opinion. 
E. H. WOLFE 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Everyone Complaining 


Sirs: 
I am one of those who like Trme, but 
find the type entirely too small. For 


less reading matter 
is complaining 


Heaven’s sake give us 
and larger type. Everyone 
of it. 

If you will enlarge the type and I 
assure you there is a great demand for it, 
I will renew my son’s subscription with 
pleasure but otherwise—not. 

All the magazines are taking notice of 
the demand of the public for good type. 

M. AMES CUSHMAN 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Old Gentlemen 


es 
IME has been my favorite i 
since it first appeared; and hence Tae 
to tell you of an impressive scene which 
I witnessed yesterday in New York City 
while riding on the subway. 

I got on a downtown express at the 
Grand Central Station about 11 a.m.; and 







sitting across from me was a most dis 
tinguished looking old gentleman reading 
TIME. He sat up very straight, holding 


the magazine before him; and I was glad 
to see that several people on my side of 
the car were attracted by the bright red 
border of TIME’s cover, and were straining 
to read the caption under the picture of 
Mrs. Nicholas Longworth on the cover, 

The old gentleman seemed to be reading 
straight through, page by page, just as 
I always do, and it was quite evident that 
his enjoyment was steadily increasing as 
he read. His eyes twinkled, and as the 
train lurched and jangled he took no notice, 
but kept his whole attention on Time. 

Finally he settled down to read a long 
article. At first he seemed taken up with 
the meat of it; then suddenly his eye 
began to. twinkle again and he chuckled 
out loud. “By George!” he said, slapping 
his thigh, and turning to a man beside 
him, “That was a well written article.” 

Then he stopped, and seemed embarrassed 
to have spoken. But the man next to him 
began to ask about Time, and when the 
old man got off at Wall Street the other 
man did also and they left the car chatting 
together about my favorite magazine al- 
most arm in arm. 

Now I am going to suggest something 
horrid, but I think it will be for every- 
one’s good. Couldn’t you employ a few 
fine. looking men to ride back and forth 
on the subways, showing and telling people 
about TIME in just this casual way? I am 
sure that many people would be led to 
subscribe in this way—to their own great 
pleasure and profit. 

Mary PASTOR PHIPPS 
(Mrs. Charles Phipps) 
Rye, N. Y. 





























Cartoonists, N. B.! 








Sirs: 
I have just received the letter from 
Florence, Italy, you forwarded to me, stat- 





ing that Contessa Edith Rucellai, of Palazzo 
Rucellai, Florence, is assembling an Inter- 
national Exhibition of cartoons and carica- 
tures for the benefit of a Florentine charity, 
and would like to have the U. S. repre 
sented. -In view of the fact that the 
countess learned of the American Associa 
tion of Cartoonists and  Caricaturisis 
through TimMk, we hope you will announce 
that the Association would be glad to re 
ceive and forward original cartoons and 
caricatures done by any professional artist. 

No ceremony or fee is attached to sub 
mitting such originals, and the possibility 
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52,488,000,000 WORDS 


“A word in TIME saves nine.’’—135,000 subscribers X 32 text pages X 1350 
words per page X 9=52,488,000,000 words saved this issue. 
% in. long) placed end to end would 25 times circumscribe the globe. 
Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 
PENTON BuILpING, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 
send me a bill ($5.00). 


Name COPS EOHSEHSEEEHSEOHSSEESHHSEHEHHEHEHHEEHHEEHESEEEEEEE! 
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These words (each 
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T’d Like to Know that Man!” 


Of course they would. Everyone would like to know a man so 


brilliant, so entertaining. 


They see how interesting and well- 


informed he is. But they don’t know the story behind the man. 


‘T WONDER who he is? Let’s 
ask!” They turned to his friend, 
Rollins, 

“His name is Davis,” he said. 
“Isn’t he interesting! How well 
e talks. I could listen to a man 
ike that all evening!” 

“Oh, come!” Rollins laughed, 
‘You two would probably find him 
p bore after the first hour.” 

“A bore? Just listen to him! He 
ems to know about everything. 
xe how he’s holding those people 
ascinated.”” 

“He must be highly educated. 
mt he, Mr. Rollins?” 

As a matter of fact, Davis never 
wn finished elementary school! His 
nend, Rollins, listening to him, was 
sstonished. How had Davis sudden- 
y become so well-informed? How 
al he suddenly developed this 
riliant personality? 

He spoke to him about it later— 
sone friend to another. “I say, 
Davis, how did you get this way? 
ou must certainly read a lot.” 

Davis laughed. ‘‘You know how 
busy 1 am, Rolly. I don’t get much 
ime to read.” 

But in this one evening you 
juoted from Dante, Browning, Kip- 
ing, Poe! How do you do it?” 


«“ 
‘I try to make the most of what little 
ime I have. I read the newspapers and 


magazines to keep up-to-date on current 
events. And once in a great while I browse 
through some of my favorite old classics. 
But for most of my reading I depend upon 
one volume alone—the Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book.” 


Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book? 
What’s That? 


‘a ‘ F 

Hubbard was a many-sided genius— 
writer, orator, craftsman. He began to 
keep a scrap book when he was quite 
young. He put into it.all the bits of writing 
that inspired and helped him most. He 
kept this scrap book all through life, adding 
whatever he thought great and inspiring. 
As it grew, it became Hubbard’s greatest 
source of ideas. He turned to it constantly; 
it helped him win fame as a writer and 
orator. At the time of his death on the 
sinking of the Lusitania, it had become a 
priceless collection of great thoughts—the 
fruit of a whole lifetime of discriminating 
reading.” 

“But what can this private scrap book 
mean to you? How can you—use it—as 
you say?” 

“It was published after his death, Now 
anyone can buy it for the price of an ordinary 
best seller. Ihave a copy.” 

“So that’s your secret! That’s why you 
can talk so well on so many different sub- 
jects! That Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 
has made you a popular man, Davis. The 
women just hung on your words tonight. 
You’ve become mighty interesting.” 


* * * * 


Examine It Free 
The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book con- 


tains ideas, thoughts, passages, excerpts, 
poems, epigrams—selected from the master 


thinkers of all ages. It represents the best 
of a lifetime of discriminating reading, con- 
tains choice selections from 500 great 
writers. 

This Scrap Book is a fine example of 
Roycroft bookmaking. The type is set 
Venetian style—a page within a page— 
printed in two colors on fine tinted book 
paper. Bound scrap-book style and tied 
with linen tape. 

The coupon entitles you to the special 
five-day examination. Send it off today, 
and the famous Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 
will go forward to you promptly. When it 
arrives glance through it.. If you aren’t 
inspired, enchanted—simply return the 
Scrap Book within the five-day period and 
the examination will have cost you nothing. 
Otherwise send only $2.90 plus few cents 
postage in full payment. 

You are the judge. Clip and mail this 
coupon NOW. Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roy- 
croft Distributors, Dept. 42, 50 West 47th 
Street, New York City. 


nt en eee eee ae 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, | 
Dept. 42, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


You may send me for five days’ free examination 

a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in cloth- 

| lined butcher paper binding. Within the five-day 
period I will either return the Scrap Book withcut 
obligation, or keep it for my own and send only 
$2.90, plus few cents postage, in full payment. 


seen eeeneee 


Address. . 

[ | A few copies are available in a sturdy binding 
| of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for 

only $1 additional. Please check in the square 
| at the left if you want this de luxe binding, with 

the same return privilege. 


eee 
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of some form of international recogni- 
tion or publicity, plus the satisfaction of 
aiding that local charity, whatever it is, 
should result in giving America a large 
representation. 

Contributors need not be members of the 
A. A. C: C., but should send originals 
to the Exhibition in care of this organiza- 
tion; they should be received at our head- 
quarters, 248 W. 49th St., N. Y. C., not 
later than Feb. 26. 

Thank you, Time! 


FREEMAN H. HUBBARD 
Secretary 
American Association of 
Cartoonists and Caricaturists 
New York, N. Y. 


W. Va. Flayed 


Sirs: 

In Time of Jan. 31, under PEOPLE you 
report the fact that Sir Harry MacLennan 
Lauder, famous Scotch comedian, wrote 
from West Virginia to England in favor 
of Sunday observance. 

His motive for this inspiration appears 
to be strictly Caledonian. For all one can 
spend in West Virginia on a Sunday is 


time. 
L, A. SPERLING 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Reminder 


Sirs: 

I read Time because it is authentic. 
However I am interested in your footnote 
regarding the fraternal affiliations of Calvin 
Coolidge as contained on p. 7 of Time, 
Jan. 31. It is not complete. 

Please be advised that on Nov. 23, 1923, 
I personally initiated President Calvin Cool- 
idge into the Delta Theta Phi Law Fra- 
ternity at the White House in Washington. 
At that time I was National Chancellor of 
the Delta Theta Phi Law Fraternity. 

Wiiuiam H. THOMAS 

Cleveland, Ohio 


The President said he belonged 


to no fraternal organization. TIME 
remembered he belonged to Phi 
Gamma Delta, college fraternity. 
Time forgot he belonged to Delta 
Theta Phi; thanks Subscriber 


Thomas for the reminder.—Ep. 


Farmers Lack Wits? 


Sirs: 

I am in receipt of one of your appeals 
for subscriptions. As it happens, I fre- 
quently read TIME, admire it and enjoy it. 
I note that Time claims to be “the only 
complete summary of all the news” and 
to be written for ‘America’s most intelli- 
gent men and women.” But I note also 
that agriculture is almost completely ig- 
nored in its columns. Can it be that there 
is no news in agriculture, or that farmers 
are not intelligent, or that no intelligent 
people are interested in agriculture? Or 
is it that since agriculture has to do pri- 
marily with filling people’s stomachs, it 
should have nothing to do with their 


minds ? 
Frep W. HENSHAW 
Agricultural Editor 

Detroit News 

Detroit, Mich. 

Subscriber Henshaw well knows 
that there is news in agriculture; 
that many a farmer has wits. Let 
him look on p. 12, specify an im- 
portant agricultural item omitted 
from TIME this week.—Eb. 


° ° e 


Appeal 


Sirs: 

I would like to obtain a brief explana- 
tion of the legislation now being consid- 
ered at Washington for “farm relief,” to 
be used as a “topic of the times’’ before a 
local literary club. 

As a subscriber to Time, I know that you 
are experts at explaining matters clearly 


HERE IS ZEST FOR ADVENTURE 


Vitality that laughs at weather, 
inner warmth no winds can chill, 
abundant energy for exercise— 
these are the immediate results 
of eating whole wheat in this 
tempting shredded form. 


Indoors or outdoors, there is 

no better basis for strenuous™ 
work of body or brain than a nour- 
ishing breakfast of crisply appe- 
tizing Shredded Wheat with milk. 


YY 


It’s especially worth trying 
warmed in the oven,covered 
with rich hot milk and sea- 
soned with butter or sugar. 
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with a few words—hence my appeal to you 


Ironton, Ohio linea ALLFREE 


Let Subscriber Allfree read », 
12 of this issue to his club—f), 


May Marry 


Sirs: 

There are some things so deep I cannot 
penetrate to their bottom—if they hay 
any, which I doubt. One of these is the 
principle upon which you _ decide what 
marriage notices shall and _ shall no 
appear in TIME. I give it up. Suppose | 
should take a notion to marry—would | 
be likely to get the same mentioned in 
your daffy weekly? Maybe you put in only 
such as should appear in a column where 
we see “died.” No, I don’t, and I can 
understand. I question whether you {¢. 


lows do. 
J. M. Rupy 
Ada, Ohio 


If Subscriber Rudy is the de 
scendant of, or is himself, a famed 
personage, or if he should marry, 
woman who is the descendant of, 
or who is herself, a famed person. 
age, TIME will record his marriage, 
divorce or death.—Eb. 


Resurrection 


Sirs: 

When you first conceived the idea of 
TIME, it is probable that you did no 
conceive the many latent powers such a 
conception possessed. In fact, when I first 
subscribed, neither did I believe that your 
worthy newsmagazine would give me more 
than an interesting condensation of the in- 
formation important in the day’s news. 

But speaking of modern semi-miracles, | 
believe you should know of an_ instance 
which has transgressed your original pur 
pose. 

A busy, practical friend whom I esteem, 
had long since ceased to satisfy me that he 
still existed on this mundane sphere. But 
you induced me to take advantage of the 
offer to make a gift of Time. So I sent 
you the name of my esteemed friend. | 
had almost forgotten the effect of your 
persuasiveness, until I received a letter the 
other day. TiME had resurrected the lost. 

Allow me to quote from the letter of 
my friend: 

--. “I get a great deal of enjoyment 
out of reading TiME each week as it come 
in. It is just the thing for a busy prac 


tical person.” 
A. K. GINnsBuré 


American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
Trona, Calif. 


No Such Organization 


Sirs: 

On p. 5 of Time, Jan. 24, you speak of 
“the Methodist Board of Temperance, Pr- 
hibition and Public Morals.”’ Let me in 
form you kindly that there is no such 
organization. It is the Board of Temper 
ance, Prohibition and Morals of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. And we are 
not a “sect” as you state in completing 
your sentence. We are a denomination 0 
branch of the Church of Jesus Christ; # 
are also the Armenian Church, the Coptic 


your magazine. came to feel 

propaganda from a certain attitude; ani 
disliked it. I remember writing to yu 
my objections to the ungentlemanly wa 
you had of referring to Senator Johns 
of Minnesota as “Magnavox” thus rid 
culing his baptismal name, one of th 
holiest of any man’s possessions. 

I have again enlisted under your 
weeks’ proposition. I do not think I shal 
continue after the subscription runs out. ! 
think you are still continuing as prop 
gandists of a certain attitude of mint 
And I do not like that. What the worl 
needs is facts. We can draw or be taught 
to draw, our own inferences. 


Freperick W. Hass, A.M., DD. 

The Memorial Methodist 

Episcopal Church 

Bridgeport, Ohio 

“Magnavox” stated a fact: th 
onetime Senator had a big voice- 
ED. ; 

(Continued on p. 6) 
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Greatest Bargain Ever Offered! 
New 13th Edition 


Famous 
Contributors 


ERE are just a few 

of the 2,500 world 
leaders who contribute 
of their knowledge to 
the Britannica: 


HENRY FORD 
ANDREW W. MELLON 
PROFESSOR EINSTEIN 

BERNARD SHAW 
MME. CURIE 
MARSHAL FOCH 
SIGMUND FREUD 
GEORGE EASTMAN 
L. TROTSKY 
SENATOR MARCONI 
ELIHU ROOT 
DR. STRESEMANN 
JOSEPH CAILLAUX 
DR. ADOLPH LORENZ 
OWEN D. YOUNG 


BRITANNICA 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


in the NEW FORM ata 


aving of 40% 


AND—on Easy Terms of Payment! 


HIS is your opportunity 

to own the latest and 
greatest Britannica, at the 
lowest price at whicha New 
Edition of the Britannica 
was ever offered. 


You can have your set 
delivered AT ONCE, for a 
small down payment, the 
balance payable monthly to 
meet your convenience, 


This new Britannica is 
the one reference work in 
all the world that you can- 
not afford to be without. It 
is an absolute necessity for 
the achievement of your 
highest aims and ambitions. 


Its Value is 
Priceless! 


It is as necessary to the suc- 
cessful men and women, in 
high positions of authority, 
as to the humblest wage 
earner. 


Think what it will mean 
to YOU to haveall the worth- 
while knowledge in the 
world at your command! 
To possess an inexhaustible 
fund of up-to-the-minute 
information that you don’t 
have to carry in your head! 
To KNOW you can always 
get the answer to ANY 
question—INSTANTLY! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


All this, and more, the new 
Britannica will give you 
NOW—not after long, hard 
study at the expense of years 
of lost earning power— but 
Now—IMMEDIATELY! 


An Amazing 
Bargain 


From a strictly material 
standpoint, this new Bri- 
tannica, in the world fam- 
ous NEW FOR\M, is the most 
amazing bargainever offered 
in the history of publishing. 


The NEW FORM Britannica 
is complete and unabridged. Its 
contents are identical with the de 
luxe Cambridge Issue. 


You get the 28 volumes of the 
latest standard edition, plus 3 
supplementary volumes and an 
enlarged Index—32 volumesinall. 


It is printed on the famous Bri- 
tannica Opacity Paper, and the 32 
volumes are bound as 16 (2 vol- 
umes in one cover). This makes 
possible a drastic reductionin cost. 
It enables you to own the latest 
Britannica at NEARLY HALF 
THE PRICE of the regular Cam- 
bridge Issue! 


In many respects, this world- 
famous NEW FORM is the most 
attractive and convenient form in 


which the Britannica has ever 
been published. Ninety out of 
every hundred orders now com- 
ing for the new THIRTEENTH 
EDITION are calling for the 
NEW FORM. 


Already, more than 2,000,000 
Ibs. (1,000 tons) of Britannica 
Opacity paper have been required 
to supply the tremendous de- 
mand for this new Thirteenth 
Edition in the compact, conve- 
nient NEW FORM. 


Act Quickly ! 


The huge Britannica presses have 

been kept running continuouslyin 

the effortto catch up with the ever- 

increasing flood of orders. You 

can’t afford to wait another day. 
This NEW 


sooner FREE 


Fill in and mail this Coupon for 
handsome FREE Booklet, beau- 
tifully illustrated with the very 
latest engravings and color 
plates from the B>_ 

new Britannica. ia 
Don’t put it off 

and forget all 

about it. Tear 

out the Cou- 

pon NOW 

before you 

turn this page, 

and be sure to 

mail it before the last 
collection tonight. 


he ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


Ti7-C2 - a 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, your FREE Booklet; also j 
NEW FORM Bargain Offer (40% saving); and full particulars of your 


Easy Payment Plan, 


City 


_ 





Something 
Your best Friend 
Will Tell You 


The clean, swift, 
modern way of 
shaving is with 
Barbasol. . . . No 
brush. Norub-in. 
No _ after-smart. 
Use Barbasol— 
3 times—accord- 
ing to directions. 
‘“‘Mister, you’re 
next !”” 


Barbasol 


For Modern Shaving 


The Barbasol Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ienclose 10c. Please send trial tube. 
OT ee 
Address........ 


(Continued from p. 4) 
Lacks Pap 


Sirs: 

Here is another little feather for your 
cap. 

Most of the present-day magazines and 
newspapers, in their Women’s sections, 
offer pap that is an insult to feminine 
intelligence. . . . 

You put out what we appreciate, and 
to prove it here is my check for a two- 
years’ subscription. 

VIRGINIA L. MONTGOMERY 

Chairman, The National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 

New York, N. Y. 


Ten Randles 


Sirs: 

Please accept my list of the Bic Ten: 
Mr. J. C. Randle, my Father 
Mrs. J. C. Randle, my Mother 
John Randle, my Brother 
Curtis Randle, “ < 
Charles Randle, wd 2 
Albert Randle, ne ~ 
Ted Randle, - + 
Josephine Randle, my Sister 
Alice Randle, od = 
Cora Randle, “4 ~ 

What can be nearer and greater than 


one’s own? 
W. H. RANDLE 
Waukegan, III. 


Biggest Johns 
Sirs: 

A large percentage of your readers must 
be imbeciles to judge from the lists they 
send you of “Biggest Charles’’ [Time, Jan. 
17] and “Biggest, J. B.s’” [Timg, Feb. 1]. 
Although this whole procedure is absolutely 
idiotic, may I remark that as “John” is 
the commonest American name there are 
undoubtedly more famous Americans named 
“John” than anything else. No doubt 
“Big Johns” also head the lists of boot- 
leggers, stamp lickers, hash eaters, sword 


it F 
Il, 

Tats ENJOYABLE 
NEW WAY ~ 


Keep physically fit—radiantly healthy! 
Youcannowexerciseand massage your 
whole body in this surprisingly simple 
new way right in your own home— 
without any effort. Thousands are doing it. 


Oscillate Your Way 


to Health 


The rapidly oscillating girdles of the Health 
Builder give a combined massage-vibratory 
treatment better than a skilled masseur. No 
electric current touches you. The Health 
Builder vigorously massages the heaviest mus- 
cles, peps up sluggish circulation, aids digestion 
and elimination, strengthens muscle “tone” and 
improves the functions of the internal organs. 


Over 50,000 men and women of all ages have used the “Health 
Builder” for health improvement upon the ic.ommendation of 
their physicians! Used daily in countless private homes, large medical 
institutions, athletic clubs, gymnasiums, ocean liners and by numerous 
physicians in their practice 


Send for “Keeping Fit In Fifteen Minutes a Day"—a valuable Free 


MISS 
: DOROTHY KNAPP 
acclaimed the world’s 
most beautiful woman 
—who uses the“Health 
| \ Builder” daily, in 
her home. 


Room FB-2111 


Book showing the “Battle Creek Health Builder” in 
operation — with complete series of home exercises. 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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swallowers, garbage men and street sheiks, 
If your readers have nothing better to 
do I can start them out on a list of “Big 
Johns” which they can go on adding to 
until they are tired of such a ninnyham. 
mer’s trick. My list: 
John Thomas Scopes 
John J. Pershing 
John Pierpont Morgan 
John* Dempsey 
John Barrymore 
John H. Clarke 
John D. Rockefeller Sr. 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
John Hays Hammond 
John W. Davis 
J. John Davis 
John Barton Payne 
John L. Lewis 
J. John Walker 
And many, many another. ae 
JOHN LISPIN LESSIG 
En Route 
The Broadway Limited 


~ . 


Chaplin Flayed 


Sirs: 

There is only one thing I can’t under. 
stand, and that is why you should give up 
so much valuable space in your paper as 
you did to the disgusting Chaplin episode, 

BRUCE K. CONOVER 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

It was the first important test of 
Great Britain’s new law against 
divorce news. U. S. citizens, ponder- 
ing, must decide whether such a 
law should be passed in the U. §. 
—Eb. 


Sirs: 

... I have been intending to cancel my 
subscription to Time for the same reason 
the Rev. Father and Mr. Applegate give. 
“The Chaplin case” [Timg, Jan. 24] has 
decided it. The Literary Digest gives me 
all the news without filth thrown in.... 

(Mrs.) JENNIE L. WATSON 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Leg 


Sirs: 

I read Time from cover to cover, and 
to show you how up to date it is in getting 
the news, I got last week’s issue on Friday 
Eve., Jan. 7, and read of the lady having 
her wooden leg taken away from her on 
account of not keeping her payment up. 
The next day, Sat., Jan. 8, I read the 
same account in my daily paper as per 
clipping attached. That’s going some, isn’t 
re 

JOHN VIAZANKO 

Adah, Pa. 


Loop 


What is meant by “no loop in his nose” 
under article headed “Boy” in TIME, Jan. 


10, 1927? 
Leon H. Harris, M.D. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

Do you realize that your Christian Christ 
had a “loop in his nose,’ and for the 
same reason that I have one in mine? 
Your innuendo is powerless to affect the 
pride of a Jew in the symbol of his race. 

ISIDORE MILLER 

New York, N. Y. 


Alaskan Mother 


Sirs: 

. .. I am a very busy lady. I have twe 
babies, one aged 15 months and the other 
six weeks. ... 

I haven’t very much time for reading 
but Time is so handy to pick up while I 
am feeding the babe... . 


Mrs. G. E. MEANS 


Cordova, Alaska. 


*An error. Fisticuffer Dempsey is no 
“John” but “William Harrison.”—Eb. 
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His Tail Between 
His Legs’ 


What most men would see if they could see themselves 


Many have already reached the stage where they have 
THEIR TAILS BETWEEN THEIR LEGS, 


They are afraid of everything and everybody. They live in a 
constant fear of being deprived of the pitiful existence they are 
leading. Vaguely they hope for SOMETHING TO TURN UP 
that will make them unafraid, courageous, independent. 


While they hope vainly, they drift along, with no definite pur- 
pose, no definite plan, nothing ahead of them but old age. The 
scourgings of life do not help such men. In fact, the more lashes 
they receive at the hands of fate, the more COWED they become. 


What becomes of these men? They are the wage slaves. They 
are the ‘‘little-business’’ slaves, the millions of clerks, storekeep- 
ers, bookkeepers, laborers, assistants, secretaries, salesmen. They 
are the millions who work and sweat and—MAKE OTHERS 
RICH AND HAPPY! 

The pity of it is, nothing can SHAKE THEM out of their 


complacency. Nothing can stir them out of the mental rut into 
which they have sunk. 


Their wives, too, quickly lose ambition and become slaves— 
slaves to their kitchens, slaves to their children, slaves. to. their 
husbands—slaves to their homes. And with such examples before 
them, what hope is there for their children BUT TO GROW UP 
INTO SLAVERY. 

Some men, however, after years of cringing, turn on life. They 
CHALLENGE the whipper. They discover, perhaps to their own 
surprise, that it isn’t so difficult as they imagined, TO SET A 
HIGH GOAL—and reach it! Only a few try—it is true—but that 
makes it easier for those who DO try. 

The rest quit. They show a yellow streak as broad as their 
backs. They are through—and in their hearts they know it. Not 
that they are beyond help, but that they have acknowledged de- 
feat, laid down their arms, stopped using their heads, and have 
simply said to life, “Now do with me as you will.’’ 


What about YOU? Are you ready to admit that you are 
through? Are you content to sit back and wait for something to 
tun up? Have you shown a yellow streak in YOUR Battle of 
Life?. Are you satisfied to keep your wife and children—and your- 
self—enslaved? ARE YOU AFRAID OF LIFE? 


Success is a simple thing to acquire when you know its for- 
mula. ‘The first ingredient is a grain of COURAGE. The second 
isa dash-of AMBITION. The third is an ounce of. MENTAL 
EFFORT. Mix the whole with your God-given faculties and no 
power on earth can keep you from your desires, be they what. they 
may. 

Most people actually use about ONE TENTH of their brain 
Capacity. It is as if they were deliberately trying to remain twelve 
years old mentally. They do not profit by the experience they 
have gained, nor by the experience of others. 


You can develop these God-given faculties by yourself- 
Without outside help; or you can do asFIVE HUNDREDAND 
FIFTY THOUSAND other people have done—study Pelmanism. 

Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, which has 
Swept the world with the force of a religion. It is a fact that more 
than 550,000 people have become Pelmanists—all over the civilized 
world—and Pelmanism has awakened powers in them they did 
tot DREAM they possessed. 

Famous people all over the world advocate Pelmanism, men 
and women such as these: 


T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘Father of Frank P. Walsh, 

the House of Commons.’’ Former Chairman of Na- 
The late Sir H. Rider-Hag- tional War Labor Board. 
gard, Famous novelist, Jerome K, Jerome, Novelist. 


TIME, Februar 


M ‘ts men are being whipped every day in the battle of life. 


General Sir Robert Baden. 
Powell, Founder of the Boy 
Scout Movement. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 
Founder of the Juvenile 
Court, Denver. 


Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Director of Military Opera. 
tions, Imperial General Staff, 

Admiral Lord Beresford, 

G. C. B., G. C. V. O. 


Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. Baroness Orczy, Author. 
W. L. George, Author. Prince Charles of Swedefi. 


—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention here. 


A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training,’’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
“It will do me no good,’’ they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all tom- 
myrot,’’ others will say. 


But if they use their HEADS they will realize that people 
cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and when 
it.is endorsed by the kind of people listed above. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 
slave—if you have taken your last whipping from life,—if you 
have a spark of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for this 
free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 


The first principle of YOUR success is to do something radi- 
cal in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary move, for you 
will soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelman. 
ism help you FIND YOURSELF. Mail the coupon below now— 
now while your resolve to DO SOMETHING ABOUT YOUR 
SELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York. 


19 West 44th Street Suite 662 New York City. 
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The Pelman Institute of America, 

i 19 West 44th Street, Suite 662, 

# New York City. 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 
over 550,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘Scientific 
Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever, 
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Today — More than 
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the one distinctive car of the hour 


HEN public opinion takes hold of a product 

like the Chrysler “70” and in three years’ 
time lifts it over the heads of long-established 
cars, the significance of the act is almost too plain 
to require analysis. 
Itcanonly mean, of course, that people have found 
in the Chrysler “70” from its beginning, and have 
continued to find in ever increasing numbers, 
qualities and values that they did and do not 
find elsewhere. No other explanation is even re- 
motely possible. 
For three years ago the first Chrysler introduced 
in its price field previously unknown measures of 
performance combined with a host of important 
engineering and manufacturing developments— 
many never before available in a car of this price, 
many entirely new in cars of any price. 
And now Chrysler—through its unique plan of 
Standardized Quality—has developed the finer 
“70”. It has raised its own superior product to 
even higher levels which again forecast emphati- 
cally a new motoring trend. 


Finer, more exquisitely gracefulbodies—finer, more 
distinctive silhouette with military front and cadet 
visor—finer design with smaller wheels—greater 
luxury of comfort—greater riding ease—tich up- 
holstery— greater perfection of appointment— 
more refinements in controls and lighting with a 
lock conveniently placed on the dash—more 
attractive color harmonies, far in advance of cur’ 
rent blendings. 


And with this fresh beauty and luxury—at radi- 
cally lower prices—are the characteristic perform: 
ance, dependability and endurance which have 
won and continue to hold the loyalty of hun- 
dreds of thousands of enthusiastic Chrysler “70” 
owners. vase 

Phaeton $1395; Sport Phaeton $1495; Two-passenger Roadster (with 
Rumble Seat) $1495; Brougham $1525; Two-passenger Coupe (with Rumble 


Seat) $1545; Royal Sedan $1595; Two-passenger Convertible Cabriolet 
(with Rumble Seat) $1745; Crown Sedan $1795. 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
g 5 A 
All Chrysler cars are protected against theft under the Fedco System. 


All Chrysler dealers are in position to extend the convenience of 
time payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Vol. IX, No. 7 


February 14, 1927 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The White House Week 


( The President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge held their annual reception 
for members of Congress. 

( The President cabled Govern- 
or General Leonard Wood, a con- 
valescent from an operation for 
hernia, at Manila: “Earnestly 
hope for your quick, complete re- 
covery. Glad your health good. 
Hope nothing interferes with the 
splendid services you are render- 


ing. 
( To build a community house 
and library, the members of the 
Women’s Club of Hagerman, N. M., 
have issued and are selling a cook- 
book. Various writer-men* have 
contributed remarks. Most of the 
recipes, evolved by women, are de- 
pendable. The First Lady explains 
as follows a coffee soufflé which 
the President allegedly enjoys: 

“Mix one and one-half cups 
coffee, one tablespoon gelatine, one- 
third cup granulated sugar and 
one-half cup milk. 

“Heat in a double boiler, add 
yolks of three eggs slightly beaten 
and mix with one-third cup granu- 
lated sugar and one-fourth teaspoon 
salt. Cook until it thickens. 

“Add the whites of the eggs, 
beaten stiff, and one-half teaspoon 
vanilla, Mold, chill and serve with 
whipped cream.” 
€ Albuquerque is a well-known 
Picturesque stopping-off place in 
New Mexico for tourists who wish 
to watch Indians weave blankets. 
New Mexico is one of the 48 
states of the Union. Last week 
the Albuquerque Advertising Club 
sent to the State Legislature a 
resolution proposing to change the 
tame of the state to Coolidge. 


No. 75 Dupont Circle 


Stanford White, famed architect 
sain by insane Harry K. Thaw, 
planned it. The fortune that paid 
for it was derived from the Chi- 
‘ago Tribune. It was built in 
14, the home of Editor Robert 

. Patterson, who, like many of 
the Chicago Tribune family 
(Medill-McCormick-Patterson), in- 
tuded Washington as well as 

cago in his affairs. Editor 

Patterson died, his wife returned to 
— 


‘William Allen White, etc. 





Chicago, his daughter (Mrs. ‘Elmer 
Schlesinger) took the house. Ad- 
dress: No. 15 Dupont Circle. 

Last week it was announced that 
the Government will -rent this 
house for the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge to occupy this. spring 
while the White House is being 
repaired. 

The House: four stories, marble, 
Italian architecture, 30 rooms. A 
Gobelin tapestry 25 x 10 feet de 
picts a hunting scene. The marble 
stairway is lined with heads of 
caribou, deer, elk, mountain goats, 
mountain lions killed by— 

Mrs. Schlesinger on her Wyom- 
ing ranch. She, Eleanor, grand- 
daughter of Tribume-founder Joseph 

edill, married first one Count 
Gizycki. Her present husband was 
onetime general counsel of the 
U.S. Shipping Board and is now 
a member of Chadbourne, Stanch- 
field & Levy, Manhattan corpora- 
tion lawyers. She recently wrote 
a book, Glass Houses, about Wash- 
ington Society and Senators (“Red 
Hot Togas,” said critics). 

Neighborhood. Across the street 
stands the Leiter mansion wherein 
George Nathaniel Curzon, who 
later became the Marquess of Cur- 
zon, late famed Foreign Secretary 
of Great Britain, married Mary 
Victoria Leiter, heiress of Levi Z. 
Leiter, Chicago storekeeper. An- 
drew W. Mellon lives in an apart- 
ment a block away. Nearby is the 
Belgian Embassy and the home of 
the late Senator Lodge. The White 
House is ten blocks distant. 
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THE CABINET 
Diplomatic Appointments 


The Secretary of State announced 
last week the appointment of U. S. 
Ambassador to Belgium William 
Phillips to be first U. S. Minister 
to Canada. 


“Choose an ambassador for his 
wife” is a saw not applicable to 
William Phillips. He has himself 
charm enough for the most difficult 
social encounter. “He is the only 
man,” said one traveler, “who 
could be popular in Europe with 
a cross-eyed termagant for a 
wife.” It happens, however, that 
Mr. Phillips, having reached age 
32, married some years ago a Man- 
hattan girl (Caroline Astor Dray- 
ton) whose charm matched his, and 
whose beauty outshone his man- 
ners. 

Few would compliment John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. on his wealth. 
Thousands have _ blundered into 
complimenting the Phillipses on 
their charm. The important thing 
to Mr. Phillips about Diplomat 
Phillips is that, regardless of per- 
sonality, he is a good diplomat. 
It is widely conceded that there 
is no better equipped diplomat in 
the U. S. service. For 23 years 
he has been equipping himself. He 
began as_ private secretary to 
Ambassador Choate at the Court of 
St. James’s. He served in Peking. 
He accepted demotion in order to 
return to Washington, to work 
“with the office boys of the State 
Department underworld.” He soon 
became chief of the Division of 
Far Eastern Affairs. President 
Taft, aware of his abilities, sent 
him back to London (where his 
career had begun) to the duties 
of Ambassador, Whitelaw Reid be- 
ing in ill health. President Wil- 
son, aware, made him Assistant 
Secretary of State during the War, 
and later gave to him the post of 
Minister to the Netherlands. In 
1924 he reached the top title, Am- 
bassador, his assignment being to 
Belgium. 

Now he is to be demoted to a 
Minister. It is a demotion cum 
laude, President Coolidge evidently 
desiring that the first U. S. min- 
ister to Canada should be the most 
competent diplomat available. 


Mr. Phillips is a Harvard man 
of wealth and deep Bostonian 





rootage.* He had a_ classmate 
(1900) from St. Louis: Robert 
Woods Bliss, who also married a 
Manhattan girl of wealth and 
grace (Mildred Barnes). Mr. Bliss 
began to serve the U. S. in Porto 
Rico and has_ subsequently been 


© International 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS 
To be demoted 


skillful at Venice, Petrograd, Brus- 
sels, Buenos Ajires, Paris, The 
Hague, Washington. Last week he 
reached the top title, the Secretary 
of State announcing his promotion 
from U. S. Minister to Sweden to 
become U. S. Ambassador to Ar- 
gentina. In Buenos Aires, the 
Blisses will be responsible for the 
most expensive of all U. S. em- 
bassies. There is no doubt as to 
their financial, social or intellec- 
tual qualifications. 


Another St. Louis-Harvard man 
is Frederick Augustine Sterling. 
He was a big ranchman and woolen 
manufacturer until he was _ 35, 
when he began his diplomatic 
career at Petrograd. Since then 
he has toasted monarchs and men 
at Peking, at Petrograd again, at 
Washington, Paris, Lima. He has 
been second in command of the 
U.. S. embassy in London since 
1923. In 1922 the Irish Free State 
was founded. Last week the Sec- 
retary of State announced his 
appointment as first U. S. Minister 
to that part of Ireland which is 
governed from Dublin. Many an 
Irish-American was vexed that he 
was not a Sullivan, O’Rourke, 
Kelley, Callahan, Collins, Gallagher 
or Shean. 


But loud were the praises for the 
*When diplomacy permits, he still sum- 
mers on the “North Shore” on part of the 
original estate of the famed Phillips family. 








TIME 


National Affairs—tIContinued] 


Administration for having made 
its appointments from “career 
men,” not politicians. 

ee 


The U. S. maintains embassies 
(seat of ambassadors) in 13 coun- 
tries. They are now filled as 
follows (in the ofder of their 
reputed importance): 

Great Britain Alanson B. Houghton 
France Myron T. Herrick 
Germany Jacob G. Schurman 
Japan Charles MacVeagh 
Italy Henry P. Fletcher 
Argentina Robert Woods Bliss 
Brazil Edwin V. Morgan 
Chile William M. Collier 
Mexico James R. Sheffield 
Belgium To be —— 
Spain Ogden . Hammond 
Peru Miles Poindexter 
Cuba Enoch H. Crowder 


THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


The Senate— 

CG Confirmed Congressman Og- 
den Livingston Mills as Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

@ After debating Democratic pro- 
posals' for tax reduction, adopted 
Norris resolution to apply treas- 
ury surpluses to debt reduction. 
G Voted 66-14 to take up 
McNary-Haugen Farm Relief Bill 
(see FARMERS). 

@ Passed 49-27 the Naval Ap- 
propriation Bill carrying $320,C00,- 
000 including $1,200,000 for the 
immediate construction of three 
cruisers. The cruisers had previ- 
ously been thrown out in the House 
by 22 votes, most of the Republican 
leaders voting for the cruisers 
against the President’s wishes. In 
the Senate, the “radicals” and a 
few staunch Administrationists 
sided with the President against 
cruisers. A majority of both par- 
ties were impressed by figures: 
Great Britain has 54 cruisers, Ja- 
pan 25, U. S. 15.* The cruiser 
item will again be fought in the 
House, but passage is likely. In 
any case, however, Congress can 
only appropriate money; it can- 
not force the President to spend it. 
(Bill went to conference.) 

@ Passed 51-27 the Lenroot-Taber 
bill prohibiting importation of 
milk or cream into the U. S. with- 
out a permit from the Secretary 
of Agriculture. U. S. dairy inter- 
ests are pleased. Urban consum- 
ers mayebe vexed. Typical argu- 
ment for the bill: “Is it fair to 
place United States dairy farmers, 
who have to comply with strict 
sanitary rules, in competition with 
Canadian dairies where conditions 
are sometimes shocking?”—Senator 
Lenroot. (Bill went to the Presi- 
dent.) 


*But the U. S. cruisers are the most up- 
to-date. 
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The House— 


@ Passed a bill for the improve. 
ment of Alaska. (Bill went to 
the Senate.) 

@ Passed a bill making appro- 
priatjons for District of Columbia. 


JUDICIARY 


In Memoriam 


This screen is placed here in mem- 
ory of Melville Weston Fuller, 
Augusta, Me, Feb. 11, 1838, 
Sorrento, Me., July 4, 1910. 

Chief Justice of the United States, 

1888-1910 
Place: St. Mark’s 

Church, Augusta, Me. 
Donor: Mildred Wallace, wife of 

onetime (1919-21) U. S. Ambas- 

sador to France Hugh C. Wallace. 

Her father, Mr. Fuller, was the 

eighth Chief Justice of the U. §. 

He was succeeded by Edward D. 

White, who was succeeded by Wil- 

liam Howard Taft. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Heflin v. Priest 


A fortnight ago, in the course of 
his continued-in-our-next speech 
against Catholics, James Thomas 
Heflin of Alabama said in the U. §. 
Senate: “Monsignor Belford is 
a villainous and_ scurrilous little 
Catholic puppy up here in the 


Episcopal 


© Internationa 
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Skillful at Venice 
(See col. 1) 


State of New York, who edits o 
writes for a little sheet called Th 
Mentor, and who suggests that 3 
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between my thumb and forefinger.” 

Mer. John L. Belford is a priest 
not undistinguished. He is 66, a 
Doctor both of Divinity and Phil- 
osophy. Last week he issued this 


reply: : 
“Heflin: I have just read the 





Mer. BELFORD 


. villainous and scurrilous little 
Catholic puppy!”’—Senator Heflin. 


“ 
oe 


Congressional Record of Jan. 28. I 
am glad my shaft struck home! It 
pierced -your thick hide. It made 
you squeal. 

“You say I have no brains. Let 
us take the Binet test. If I do 
not beat you I will give you a 
prize. You have no right to a seat 
in the Senate. You know it. The 
disenfranchised Negroes know it. 

“Brag about your size! Why, 
we have bigger hogs right here on 
Long Island! And some of them 
have more sense!” 

He denied advocating thugging 4 
Senator Heflin. Said he: = 
facetiously remarked that aioe 
ently the only thing to do with a 
fellow like that is to have a 
couple of men take him out some- 
where and roll him in the mud. 
He must be made to look ridiculous. 
The Senator, however, hasn’t sense 
though to realize that the sugges- 
tion was a facetious one.” 


Attack 


Royal S. Copeland is the only 
doctor* in the Senate. One day last 
week he was urgently summoned. 
His black hair waving, he ran down 
to the barber shop. There, anxious 
barbers stood about a chair. In 
the chair he found his Democratic 
friend, Senator Andrieus Aristieus 
Jones of New Mexico, white and 


‘There is one dentist—Senator Shipstead 
of Minnesota. 


immobile. “An attack” spluttered 
a barber. Seeing no couch in the 
shop, Doctor-Senator Copeland told 
the barbers to lay Senator Jones 
on the floor. He despatched the 
bootblack for whiskey and had a 
barber telephone for Rear Admiral 
Grayson.* The bootblack quickly 
returned with several containers of 
whiskey and other restoratives. 
Senator Jones revived. Presently 
the Doctor-Admiral arrived, and 
Senator Jones was removed to the 
Emergency hospital. His condi- 
tion was pronounced serious. For 
several years he has suffered from 
angina pectoris. An hour previous 
to his collapse'in the barber shop, 
Senators had noted he _ looked 
poorly. He had been making a 
speech on one of the most compli- 
cated matters Senators ever gave 
ear to—the Alien Property Bill. 


Noses 


According to estimates by the 
Department of Commerce, the pop- 
ulation of the U. S. (exclusive of 
possessions) was and will : 

Jan. 1, 105,710,620 
July 1, 117,136,000 
July 1, 118,628,000 

In order of population, the list 

of 48 states begins with New York, 


Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Texas. 


NEGROES 
Black Bodies 


Crawford Allen, Mississippi Ne- 
gro, lay sick abed in his shanty 
just across the Louisiana line. It 
was night and his wife Anna slept 
deeply beside him. Nearby slept 
his three  pickaninnies, Teelie, 
Lewis, Myra. None of the Allens 
se any clothes on; it was August, 

OG. 2.0 

Two white men came in, flashed 
lights, grinned, shouted. At the 
point of a gun they shuffled the 
Allens into an automobile with only 
a towel more or less to cover their 
nakedness. Before dawn, white 
faces and black bodies were in 
Louisiana. White faces talked with 
a farmer. White hands took $20 
and left black bodies with the 
farmer. ... 

For several months last year the 
black bodies did what the farmer 
told them to, and were fed. 

The tale of the selling of the 
Allens into slavery was set forth 
last week in a Federal grand jury 
indictment charging one John D. 
Alford and one Webb Bellue with 
violation of the Peonage Act. Both 
black-slavers were in hiding. 


According to James Weldon John- 
son of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
enforced servitude of Negroes is 
not uncommon. Most common, said 


*Friend and medical adviser of Woodrow 
Wilson. 


he, is the trick of keeping ignorant 
Negroes in perpetual debt. 


LYNCHING 


Georgia Justice 

In recent years, Georgia’s most 
conspicuous contribution to the sci- 
ence of government has been Con- 
gressman William David Upshaw, 
humorless Dry-crusader. But Mr. 
Upshaw has not been re-elected to 
the next Congress, and Georgia is 
becoming notable for two new con- 
tributions which command more 
general respect. One is Senator 
Walter Franklin George. The other 
is an unprecedented practice hav- 
ing to do with lynching (TIME, 
Nov. 29). 

In theory, when 50 or 500 men 
and women rush through the night 
and hang a man or woman, they 
all—50 or 500—become murderers 
or accessories to murder. But in 
practice, in the South, lynchers 
have not been judged guilty of 
anything, because Southern gov- 
ernments habitually neglect to lo- 
eate them. Last week, however, 
the most important news from 
Georgia was that one Gaines Last- 
inger had been sentenced to life 
imprisonment. He is the twelfth 
of a midsummer’s night mob of 
lynchers to be convicted by Georgia. 


Meanwhile the new Governor of 


DoctTorR-SENATOR COPELAND 


He ran to the barber shop 
(See ATTACK) 


South Carolina* has done nothing 
more than his predecessor to pun- 
ish the lynchers of the Lowman 
Negroes and Negress (TimgE, Oct. 
18, Nov. 22 et seq). 


*John G. Richards, famed for his nine 
daughters. 





FARMERS 
Relief? 
Economic discomfiture for a 
people is political discomfiture for 


a government. And yet so strange 
is the structure of modern U. S. 


© National 
McNary 


A lawyer, a gentleman 


politics that the present Admin- 
istration has survived while the 
Nation’s farmers have felt them- 
selves sick unto death. 

For five years the farm-threat 
has hung dagger-like above the 
Republican party. But so impo- 
tent has been the Democratic party 
that the farmers have never let 
the dagger drop except to prick 
here and there a_ political ~ life. 
For three and one-half years, 
President Coolidge has unequivo- 
cally opposed every farm bill which 
the farm bloc desired. And, while 
he has not signed any of the bills 
which the farm bloc did not want, 
he has never offered any plan of 
relief. He has confined himself to 
advising farmers to co-operate on 
their own initiative. Hitherto, the 
President has avoided vetoing a 
farm bloc bill by using his in- 
fluence to kill the bill in Congress. 
Last week it became clear that 
he could no longer avoid the per- 
sonal issue. 

It became clear that a farm re- 
lief bill—one which he dislikes 
and Secretary Mellon abhors—was 
soon to be passed by Congress. 
If he vetoes it, he will promptly 
be told that Frank Orren Lowden 
or Charles Gates Dawes is as like- 
ly to be the next President of the 
U. S. as is Calvin Coolidge. If he 
signs it, he will be called upon 
to apologize to New England and 
“sound businessmen” throughout 
the land, and will be accused of 
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having lost his character as a 
strong, silent man. Incidentally, 
he may find that his signature has 
been attached to an _ unconstitu- 
tional measure. And he will get 
little credit for signing—-as every- 
one will be told that the signing 
was a case of sour pickles. 

The news of this bill last week 
was the more amazing because a 
month ago not a single political 
prophet saw a farm bill in this 
Congress’s horoscope. What hap- 
pened has in it a tale of political 
strategy all of which is not yet 
apparent. ; 

It began with a matter of coal. 
The President wanted a bill passed 
riving him power to deal with a 
coal crisis, should one arise. Hor- 
rified, coal operators from and 
about Pittsburgh caused their lob- 
byists and Congressmen to gyrate. 
At this juncture, the fine Machia- 
vellian hand of an_ opportunist 
plucked the reins of state. It is 
believed to have been that of able 
lawyer and farmer’s-friend, Con- 
gressman Dickinson of Iowa.* Who- 
ever it was, word was passed that 
the House farm bloc would vote 
for a coal-crisis bill. Then the 
farm bloc offered to block the coal- 
crisis bill ‘if the coal operators’ 
congressmen would get behind their 
favorite farm bill and __ push. 
Closed. Silence shrouded coal while 
from one end of the capital to the 
other a fanfare of political trum- 
pets echoed the groans of the suf- 
fering farmer. 

In quick succession, the Senate 
and House Agriculture committees 
reported favorably the revised Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. But how to 
get a vote with so much other im- 
portant legislation pending? There 
now appeared one morning after 
a fashionable dinner at which he 
had been the lion, the Vice Presi- 
dent of the U. S. A banker, Mr. 
Dawes has nevertheless allowed his 
blessing to rest on the McNary- 
Haugen scheme. A man of great 
resourcefulness, he whiffed the po- 
litical air and he smelled a bill 
dear to “big business.” That was 
the McFadden branch banking bill, 
with which is involved the fortunes 
of the Federal Reserve System. 
Mr. Dawes got the bank-bill men 
and the farm-bill men _ together. 
Just how and where is not known. 
Farm-bill men agreed to let the 
bank bill pass, bank-bill men agreed 
to vote for a vote on the farm- 
bill. And last week the farm bill, 
which a month ago had been as 
dead as a pig in a stockyard, com- 
manded the immediate attention 
of the Senate—with an_ even 
chance of passing by a narrow 
margin. Thus with two neat 
strokes of strategy, the farmers 
were in sight of that land of milk 
and honey which the government 


*Believed to be a candidate for Republi- 
se Sie for Vice President of the 
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had for five years told them was 
never-never land. 


Consideration of the U.S. farmer 
involves thousands of facts, hun 


dreds of theories, dozens of nos. 
trums, bushels of sentiment and 


HAUGEN 
likable 


Some of. the 


Sincere, 


clouds of politics. 
facts: 
aq vu. S. farms produce more 
than U. S. people eat, wear, or 
otherwise use or waste. 
( There is therefore a farm surplus 
available for sale in competi 
tion with foreign-produced comes- 
tibles. Hence its price-value (which 
like water seeks a level) is in part 
determined by foreign price-values, 
and foreign price-values are rela- 
tively low. ; 
@ The U. S. protects most of its 
manufactured products by tariff 
Protection means keeping _ prices 
and wages up. Thus farmers must 
buy their clothes, building mate 
rials, labor, cosmetics, etc., in a 
protected market, although they 
— sell in an unprotected mar- 
et. 
( The biggest item in the cost of 
producing farm stuff is the cost 
of land—i. e. its rental value 
Many a farmer bought land during 
the War boom when farmland was 
worth more than it is today. (The 
effects of this situation are gradl 
ally wearing off—but it is still one 
of the factors in the farm-prob- 
lem.) 

According to the Department of 
Agriculture, the average price fot 
an acre of farm land was $108 in 
1920, $76 in 1926.* 

@ Many a U. S. farmer makes 


*Most of the decrease has been in_cattk 
lands. Per contra, in the Texas Panhande 
values increased by conversion of ranché 
into cotton farms. 
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money, and wants no government 
aid. 

( While the farm vote rules some 
states, because 51% of the voters 
in those states are farmers, it can 
no longer rule the nation except 
as a minority may rule. Reason: 
oly about one-third of the U. S. 
farms. 

Many states, have a Grange— 
an organization of farmers, which 
is occasionally the most powerful 
single political group in the State. 
@ Corn and swine are linked. 
let farmers believe they will get 
a good price for corn, and prompt- 
ly too much corn is planted. Down 
goes the price of corn. Meanwhile 
swine command good prices. So, 
next season, farmers turn their 
acres over to swine, feeding them 
on the almost worthless corn. Then, 
in the course of nature, they get 
too many swine and not enough 
crn. Down swine-price. Up corn- 
price. Next season farmers plant 
crn, and vicious is the circle. 
Furthermore, this corn-swine see- 
saw is apt to be exaggerated—an 
exaggeration of an exaggeration— 
in city corn-exchanges where gam- 
blers get giddy. 


The McNary-Haugen Bill is the 
most famed remedy for the farm- 
er’s ills. Its most easily compre- 
hended elements are: 

1) There shall be a Farm Board 
—a great government brokerage 
corporation. Its members shall be 
appointed by the President from 
nominations made by various farm 
organizations.* 


2) To it will be turned over 
$250,000,000 (14 billion) of govern- 
ment money. 

8) When it sees fit to do so, it 
will declare that more of a cer- 
tain crop has been produced than 
the U. S. can consume. 


4) It will determine how great 
the surplus is, and will proceed to 
dispose of the surplus either by 

a) buying the surplus and 
holding it against a lean year, or 
_ b) buying the surplus and sell- 
ing it abroad at whatever price 
it can get. 


5) The loss and expense of its 
operations will be paid by an equal- 
wation fee. This fee will be col- 

ted (in transit and in other 
points) as an internal tax on every 
uit of the crop in question— 
bushel, bale or pound. 

6) The plan is to be labeled an 
experiment (it is proper, it is ar- 
sued, for the government to ex- 
Mriment on behalf of the people’s 

). If it succeeds, it will take 
nothing directly out of the govern- 
ment purse, for the equalization 
fee will pay all. If it fails, the 

‘This point is a shock to admirers of the 
constitutional phrase “. .. by the President 

th the advice and consent of the Senate.” 
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government loses the $250,000,000 
capital, and whatever other capital 
it may later put into it. 

The arguments in favor of the 
bill are quickly summed up by say- 
ing that most of the farm bloc 
wants it because it believes that 
most of the farmers believe it will 
make them richer. 


The arguments against it and 


BIGGEST FARMER 

Wor.p* 
“All farming should be done by 
great corporations.” 


THE IN THE 


the appropriate rebuttals are: 

1) It is price-fixing, and price- 
fixing is only less abhorrent than 
communism. Rebuttal: it is not 
price-fixing. 

2) It is price-fixing, for although 
the Farm Board will not declare 
the price of wheat to be so-and- 
so, it can control the price of 
wheat because it can control the 
supply. Rebuttal: It is merely 
price-stabilization, the cost of which 
is borne by the equilization fund. 

8) It will do the farmer no 
good. For as soon as higher prices 
are created for a crop, more of 
that crop will be produced, and the 
last state will be worse than the 
first. Rebuttal: with fair prices 
for all — (including swine), 
farmers will not tend to produce 
an excess of one and an insuffici- 
ency of another. 

4) It will give occasion for 
graft. Rebuttal: so has, does, and 
always will the protective tariff. 

Over against the McNary-Haugen 
scheme is the position assumed by 


the Administration. It favors the 
extension of co-operative marketing 


*Thomas D. Campbell. 


for farmers but by farmers. In 
this school of thought, the only 
proper role for the Federal Gov- 
ernment is to offer advice and dis- 
seminate information. 


But the direst opponents of the 
McNary-Haugen Bill are oppon- 
ents of all government-going-into- 
business schemes. The biggest 
farmer in the world is Thomas D. 
Campbell of Montana. As an im- 
portant example he is vital to any 
farm discussion. He says, in ef- 
fect, that the very idea of “a 
farmer” is obsolescent foolishness, 
that he ought to be put in a 
museum along with the dodo and 
the cobbler and the individual 
candlestick maker. 

Mr. Campbell farms 100,000 
acres without a single beast of 
burden and with few men. Ma- 
chinery and mass do it. Today 
he farms an acre of wheat for $8. 
The Government standard for effi- 
ciency is $16.50. Following his 
example, he says all farming should 

done by great corporations. 
Great corporations can get credit 
from banks which view the “farm- 
er” with alarm. Great corpora- 
tions can develop new inventions,* 
can watch markets, can hire the 
efficient and fire the inefficient. 


The Campbell idea is opposed 
mainly by those who are appalled 
by its corollary: a social revolution. 


Authors McNary & Haugen. The 
Senator joint-author of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill is Charles Linza 
McNary who did not stay down on 
the Oregon farm where he was 
born. Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity (Calif.) and private tutors edu- 
cated him. lawyer and gentle- 
man, he became Dean of an Oregon 
law school, whence he was elevated 
to the bench. In Washington, the 
characteristic thing about him is 
not that he is Chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee but 
that he is a member of the Commit- 
tee on Committees. The latter re- 
quires political finesse, conversa- 
tion (not oratory), the dispassionate 
manipulation of other men’s pass- 
ions. And Senator McNary plays 
faces better than figures. 

The Congressman-author is Gil- 
bert Nelson Haugen, a sincere, lik- 
able old politician, who was reared 
in Wisconsin and rose in Iowa. He 
never had much education, has 
doubtless gone further than his 
father thought he would. He has 
never permitted either his ambi- 
tions or insidious urban barbers 
to run away with his rural idea of 
a proper tonsure. 


*A mechanical cotton-picker, for example, 
which, operated by two men, will do the 
work of 25, is expected to be on the mar- 
ket soon. 
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sensualist and a foul hypocrite, and 
the charge was therefore a foul 
oe! It was a deadly insult to 
every member of my family. A 
charge so foul and loathsome could 
mly have been made by a foul- 
minded man, and I repeat that be- 
cause of that he is a FOUL FEL- 
LOW! ... That is my last word.” 


The trial, which had long since 

become a legal farce, drew to a 
dose without any real evidence 
against the character of Mr. Glad- 
stone having been adduced. Vis- 
count Gladstone admitted that Mr. 
Gladstone often spoke to fallen 
women on the street, but explained 
away all taint of scandal as fol- 
lows: “My father founded the 
Newport Market Refuge for Wo- 
men, and helped to found St. Mary 
Magdalene Home as a refuge for 
fallen women. I remember going 
to these places with him as a boy. 
My mother went too. The main 
social work in which my father and 
mother were interested took the 
form of such rescue efforts.” 


Viscount Gladstone’s attorney in- 
terrupted at this point to read 
from the works of Viscount Mor- 
ley concerning Mr. Gladstone: “In 
these humane efforts at reclama- 
tin [among fallen women] he per- 
severed all through his life, fear- 
less of misconstruction, fearless of 
the levity or baseness of men’s 
tongues.” 

“My father,” concluded Viscount 
Gladstone, “kept to his resolution 
in this matter with an iron ten- 
acity.” 

Verdict. The jury, after a brief 
absence, returned the verdict that 
it was not libelous for Viscount 
Gladstone to have referred to Cap- 
tain Wright as “a foul fellow... 
a liar...a coward...and a 
fool.” Having thus squelched the 
Captain, the foreman of the jury 
addressed the presiding justice as 
follows: “My lord, the jury wish 
to add that it is our unanimous 
pinion that the evidence placed 
before us has completely vindicated 
the hich moral character of the 
ps Mr. William Ewart  Glad- 
stone. 


Irate Lillie. During the trial 
Captain Wright referred to one- 
time famed actress Lillie Langtry 
a “‘The Jersey Lily’... well- 
known in the U. S. to have been 
Mr. Gladstone’s mistress” (T1IMB, 
Feb. 7). 

Last week this lady, now resi- 
dent at her villa “Lillie” in Monte 
Carlo, said: “In the old days a 
thing like this would have been 
ettled by a horse whipping. .. . 
It is hard to have blame fastened 
upon me for things I never did, 
and to have become the weapon 
for an attack upon the memory 
of Mr, Gladstone, for whom I have 
always had the greatest respect. 
‘++I do not suppose I met him 


half a dozen times in my life... 
but he always left me with the 
feeling that he was essentially a 
good man.... remember that 
once he gave me a copy of the 
memoirs of Sister Somebody-or- 
other, and I could not help feeling 


OP. & A. 
M. ANTOINE MONIS 


Alive but destitute 


(See FRANCE) 


that he wanted me to absorb all the 
lessons of that good woman’s life.” 


When “Lillie Langtry,” now 
Lady de Bathe, entered the Casino 
at Monte Carlo last week, after 
the trial in London was over, she 
was surrounded by purring women 
friends who rushed to kiss and con- 
gratulate her upon her vindication. 


Scandal 


All right-loving Britons were 
deeply scandalized last week when 
the following statistics became 
known through the diligence of a 
correspondent of the Daily Mail 
at Capetown, South Africa: 
Savings accruing to the 

Government of South 

Africa during 1926 as a 

result of not having to 

feed and care for 15,000 

prisoners who were re- 

leased from jail in hon- 

or of the visit of Ed- 

ward of Wales in 1925....£41,000 ($199,260) 
Cost to the Government 

of South Africa of en- 

tertaining Edward of 

Wales during his visit....£25,000 ($121,500) 


Net profit to the Govern- 
ment of South Africa....£16,000 ($77,760) 


Toll 


When statistics covering the 
Panama Canal tolls for January 
were released last week, His Ma- 


jesty’s Government was discovered 
to have paid $18,500 toll to the 
Government of the U. S. in order 
that the Renown, a huge and po- 
tent warcraft, might pass through 
the Canal carrying the Duke and 
Duchess of York, sailing toward 
Australia (Time, Jan. 17 et seq.). 


FRANCE 
Poor Monis 


Premier Raymond Poincaré went 
before the Chamber of Deputies 
last week and spoke of an old man 
in such fashion that soon there 
were tears in some eyes... 

Would Messieurs les Députés re- 
call for a moment Antoine Em- 
manuel Ernest Monis, who 16 
years ago was Premier of France? 
Many who sat in the Chamber last 
week must have known him in his 
prime. They must recall how it 
became necessary for him to resign 
the Premiership after a tragic ac- 
cident. ... 

Premier Monis had gone out 
with his War Minister, Henry 
Maurice Berteaux, to  Issy-les- 
Moulineaux, there to watch the 
start of a Paris-Madrid air race. 
That was in 1911, only eight years 
after the first motor-propelled air- 
plane flew. As the Premier and 
the War Minister stood watching, 
a monoplane swooped down on them 
and crashed, killing M. Berteaux, 
wounding M. Monis, who later re- 
signed the Premiership. 


“Mes amis,” asked Premier Poin- 
earé last week, “do you know 
what has happened to Antoine 
Monis?” 

Blank faces greeted the ques- 
tion. M. Monis was probably dead, 
thought the Deputies. Today even 
the French Who’s Who (Qui Etes- 
Vous?) omits his name. 

“Messieurs les Députés,” cried 
M. Poincaré, “Antoine Monis is not 
dead! To the shame of our coun- 
try, La France whom he served as 
Deputy and Senator for 35 years, 
I tell you now that M. Monis is 
alive, but destitute. .. .” 

The Premier told then of how he 
had found M. Monis, now 81, liv- 
ing in a wretched single room, for- 
gotten, barely able to keep alive by 
the pittance he earned as a broken- 
down lawyer’s clerk. 

“Think! A clerk,” said M. Poin- 
aré. “Remember that in his day 
Antoine Monis was among the 
great lawyers of France, that is to 
say of all the world.... 

“Messieurs. For the honor of 
France we must rescue Antoine 
Monis from destitution. The Gov- 
ernment lays before you a bill tq 
grant him an annual pension of 
24,000 francs ($960) for the few 
years that he has yet to live... .” 

On such a bill the Chamber 
could vote only in one way. 
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GERMANY 


Confidence 


Chancellor Wilhelm Marx took 
the new German  Cabinet—his 
fourth—before the Reichstag last 
week and obtained a vote of confi- 
dence 235 to 174, with only 18 
abstentions. 

The Cabinet, as presented to the 
Reichstag, is exactly as originally 
announced (TIME, Feb. 7), except 
that the important Ministry of In- 
terior was given at the last moment 
to Herr Walter von Keudell, a rich 
young landed Junker; and Dr. 
Oskar Hergt was shifted from the 
portfolio of Interior to that of 
Justice. 

The Cabinet make-up is of vital 
significance, for it is the first 
cabinet of the German Republic in 
which the Nationalists (Monarch- 
ists) have participated, thus killing 
the last hopes of the Hohenzollerns 
that they may be restored. 


RUSSIA 
“* Well-Ordered”’ 


“There is no ragged proletariat 
in Russia, but a well-ordered com- 
munity.” Thus, with a somewhat 
defensive air, spoke William H. 
Hamilton, Assistant Vice President 
of the Guaranty Co., Manhattan, as 
he returned last week from a tour 
of Soviet Russia, made in company 
with Mrs. Hamilton and Mr. & 
Mrs. W. Averell Harriman. 

“Everywhere we received excel- 
lent treatment—not relatively ex- 
cellent, but excellent!” said Mr. 
Hamilton. “Americans are wel- 
comed in Russia and are given 
every courtesy. ... The Russians 
are doing amazing things.... 

“I used to think that the presi- 
dent of the National City Bank and 
the president of the New York 
Central Railroad had pretty big 
jobs, but in Russia one man in the 


Soviet government manages all the . 


railroads in Russia, another man- 
ages all the banks, another man- 
ages all the oil companies and so 
on. It is a kind of state capital- 
ism. Whatever one may think of 
the Soviets, they are making the 
most interesting experiment the 
world has ever known. 

“Stalin is the most important 
man in Russia and virtually the 
head of it, although he is not even 
in the Government, but is the Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party. 
Trotzky, whatever you hear, will 
always be a factor. Since he is 
Commissioner of Concessions, we 
did most of our business with him. 
Even a prejudiced person cannot 
talk to him without realizing the 
enormous vigor and capacity of the 
man. He is a ‘humdinger.’ 

“IT had made something of a 
study of Russia last spring on a 
trip with my father-in-law, Samuel 








M. Vauclain, of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, and so Mr. Harri- 
man suggested that my wife and 
I come along with him for a tour. 
It was extremely pleasant. 

“Mr. & Mrs. Harriman stopped 
off for a visit to the Riviera and 
will return on the Olympic next 
week.” 


Absorbing Question 


When the nose itches can the 
mind choose what is next to occur; 
or is the finger predestined to 
scratch or not to scratch? This 
absorbing question, baffling to 
speculators of every age,* was re- 
cently discussed again, at Ufa, 
between a 19-year-old student, Ser- 
gei Slovochotov, and his fiancée, 
Zina Jukova, 16, in the presence 
of half a dozen student friends. 

“There is no limit to freedom of 
the will!” raged Student Slovo- 
chotov, “I am prepared to do any- 
thing at any time!” 

“Prepared to commit murder—?” 
taunted the petite, personable Zina. 
“You couldn’t kill me, could you 
Sergei?” 

“Yes, I swear iti If anyone 
here will sign a document saying 
I am not to blame, I am ready to 
kill that person without hesitation, 
drink two bottles of beer after- 
wards, go to the cinema, and then 
give myself up to the police.” 

From her small purse Zina 
Jukova produced a bit of paper 
and a pencil. Pursing her lips, she 
wrote. “Draw that long Finnish 
knife you have, Sergei!” she 
laughed. “Here is your paper.” 

Trembling, Student Slovochotov 
drew his knife. The girl, still 
laughing, unbuttoned her - bodice 
with one hand, threw back her 
head, and pouted her lips to re- 
ceive a kiss. ... 

Some hours later Sergei Slovo- 
chotov gave himself up to the po- 
lice. Before that he had_ sat 
through a cinema show. Before 
that he had gulped down two bot- 
tles of beer. Before that he had 
plunged his long Finnish knife into 
Zina Jukova’s warm flesh and 
through her heart. 

Last week the High Court at 
Moscow ruled that the murderer 
was of completely sound mind, and 
had acted without malice. He was 
sentenced to nine years of solitary 
confinement. Meanwhile questions 
loomed: “Could Sergei Slovochotov 
have chosen between killing his 
fiancée and kissing her? Could 
Zina Jukova have chosen between 
experimenting with her sex appeal 
and keeping still? Were they free- 


*Dr. Samuel Johnson probably best ex- 
pressed the opinion of Anglo-Saxons on this 
point. Said he: “All theory is against the 
freedom of the will; all experience for 
it.... We know our will is free, and 
there’s an end on’t!” 








willed tragic fools, or was their 
fate predestined and so _ neither 
comedy nor tragedy?” 


AUSTRIA 


Twin Strikes 


Impudent, a Communist mail 
carrier did not doff his cap one 
morning last week in the presence 
of the Herr Direktor of the Vienna 
Post Office. Irate, the Herr Direk- 
tor bellowed, gave this minion a 
thoroughgoing rebuke. ... 

Soon the chided mail carrier 
complained to his union. Followed 
last week, a one-day “sympathetic 
strike” of all the postal employes 
in Austria. 


. . . 


Next day, in protest against the 
killing of two Socialists by Fas- 
cists in a tavern. brawl near 
Loipersbach, the well and widely 
organized Socialist party ordered 
a “general strike” lasting 15 min- 
utes. From 11:00 a. m. to 11:15 
a. m. flower girls would not sell 
flowers, tram drivers would not 
drive their trams, many bank 
clerks banged shut their windows, 
and all telegraphs, telephones and 
radios were silent. Only taxicab 
drivers, irrepressible, defied the 
general strike order and_ buzzed 
back and forth with their fares, 


GREECE 
British Taxicabs 


Athenian motorbus chauffeurs 
adjusted their motors to back-fire 
last week, then drove for several 
hours around and_ around _ the 
Houses of Parliament, creating a 
potent, ear-splitting, staccato din. 

This they did to protest a bill 
now before Parliament which would 
grant to a British firm monopoly 
for 60 years of Athenian taxicab 
and bus business. Should the bill 
pass, nearly all the taxicabs and 
busses now running in Athens 
would have to be scrapped or 
shipped elsewhere, for 75% are of 
U. S. manufacture, with Italian and 
French makes next, and British 
firms scarcely represented. 


MEXICO 
Hidalgo 


A heavy-swung, dark-curtained 
private car rumbled from Mexico 
City last week to Laredo, Texas. 
It was the Hidalgo, sumptuous 
equipage of rich Sefor Alberto 
Pani, said to be the only Mexican 
statesman whose word is_ trusted 
by U. S. financiers (TIME, Jan. 31). 

To reporters Sefior Pani showed 
his sharp white teeth with a quick 
smile. He was on his way 
Paris, he said, there to become 
Mexican Minister. He pointed 
with pride to an announcement 
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made last week by Thomas W. La- 
mont of J. P. Morgan & Co. that 
Mexico has paid in full the interest 
on her external debt to U. S. in- 
yestors for 1926. Sefior Pani, as 
Mexican Finance Minister, put 
through this payment: $10,692,845. 

But Sefior Pani quarreled with 
the Calles Cabinet on matters of 
internal policy, resigned; withdrew 
his resignation, then resigned again 
last week and accepted the Minis- 
try at Paris. Before proceeding 
overseas he will visit members 
of his family in Los Angeles. 


Virgin 

Mexican peasants are quite apt 
to see an apparition of the Blessed 
Virgin almost anywhere, and forth- 
with convert the spot into a shrine. 
Even a chalet de nécessité became 
by this means a place of worship 
in Sonora. Last week a group of 
workmen were interrupted in pre- 
paring to dynamite a large rock 
near Guadalupe, by a mob of pea- 
sant women who insisted that the 
Mother of God had once sat upon 
that very rock. Agnostics, the 
dynamiters were unimpressed. Pas- 
sionate, the women clung to the 
Virgin’s rock, defied the workmen 
to blow them up. At last police- 
men charged the women, dragged 
them to a safe distance, held them 
ungently until the rock was dyna- 
mited to atoms. 


CHINA 


“Kung Hor Sun Hay!”* 


Pinging bullets and popping fire- 
crackers accompanied the celebra- 
tim last week of China’s New 
Year. The bullets were pinging a 
scant 150 miles outside Shanghai, 
but in that city and most others 
green paper dragons a block long 
were writhing through the. streets 
borne by scores of coolies. Over 500 
wounded soldiers were brought in 
during the week from the battle 
lines defending Shanghai;+ but 
simultaneously Shanghai Chinese 
were calling at one another’s homes 
to pay off debts contracted during 
the old year and to present huge 
New Year’s “cards” on thin red 
paper. New China was embattled; 
but old China was celebrating. 


The Powers. At Washington, 
U. S. President Coolidge and Sec- 
teary of the Navy Wilbur pre- 
pared stealthily to deal with the 
Chinese. Lest it be thought that 
the U. S. was rushing too many 
*“Happy New Year!” 


i(Time, Feb. 7, et ante) The Civil War 
tow going on is between North and South 
ina, the northern factions holding Peking 
and Shanghai, and the new Nationalist 
amy which has conquered the southern 
of China pushing northward with 
Shanghai as its immediate objective. 


armed forces to China (T1IME, Jan. 
31) these statesmen designed a 
stratagem. They caused the trans- 
port Chaumont to sail from San 
Diego, Calif., loaded to the scuppers 
with U. S. marines last week, but 
announced that she was merely 
sailing for “a secret destination in 
the Orient.” 

British statesmen, not so subtle, 
baldly admitted that 12,000 British 
troops were being rushed to China 
last week—thereby enraging both 
the northern and southern factions 
of the Chinese Civil War. 


Retaliation. The northern War 
Lord, Chang Tso-lin, expressed his 
displeasure by knocking out the 
king-pin of the whole fiscal struc- 
ture upon which foreign loans to 
China rest. The structure is the 
Chinese Maritime Customs Bureau, 
the duties collected by which are 
pledged to the repayment of the 
foreign loans. The king-pin was 
Sir Francis Arthur Aglen, the In- 
spector General of Customs, under 
whom 1,000 foreign customs clerks 
have worked since his appointment 
in 1911. Last week Chang dis- 
missed Sir Francis, threatened to 
réplace him and all his foreign 
clerks with Chinese. If this is 
done, and “gotten away with,” the 
customs revenues will most cer- 
tainly be diverted from repayment 
of the foreign loans. 


Defy. The southern faction 
likewise retaliated upon Britain. 
Nationalist (southern) Foreign 
Minister Eugene Chen promptly 
broke off negotiations concerning 
the safety of Britons and their 
property in China (TIME, Jan. 24); 
and took the unprecedented and in- 
sulting course of ignoring the Brit- 
ish Government and cabling over 
its head an appeal to the British 
Labor Party. Chen declared that 
“the British decline in Far Asia” 
will continue “until British Labor 
is entrusted by England with the 
task ... of substituting the states- 
manship of peace and_ productive 
work for the [British] Tory states- 
manship of imperialism, war and 
Byzantine glory.” 


Churchill Explodes. Though the 
British Government could, of course, 
take no official notice of Chen’s deli- 
berate insult, an explosive retort was 
made ex officio by Chancellor Win- 
ston §S. Churchill of the British 
Exchequer, who compared Chen 
to A. J. (“Emperor”) Cook, famed 
ringleader of the British Coal 
Strike (Time, May 10 to Nov. 29). 
Cried Arch-Tory Churchill: 

“Last year we had Mr. Cook. 
This year we have Mr. Chen. One 
rose among the murky coal pits in 
Britain, and the other was nurtured 
in the balmy air of far Cathay. 
When I say the balmy air of far 
Cathay, I am not certain that 
balmy elements have not found rep- 
resentation in both cases. Cook is 
an orator, Chen is a literary man. 


Both, curiously enough, seem to 
draw inspiration from the same 
fount: air. 

“Nothing is further from our in- 
tentions than to be drawn into an 
adventurous, aggressive or ambi- 
tious Byzantine policy in China. 
All we want to do in China is 
trade with China. We regard the 
400,000,000 of Chinese as potential 
friends and customers. Almost the 
last thing you usually do with a 
potential customer is to shoot him. 
The last thing to wish is that the 
potential customer should shoot 
you.” 

Eugene Chen. Who is this Chin- 
ese with whom the august Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer deigned to 
bandy words? In 1878 he was born 
in Trinidad, British West Indies; 
went to London, qualified as a 
solicitor (lawyer) and enjoyed a 
successful practice for some years 
in the capital of the very power 
he is now fighting tooth and nail. 

In 1912 he emigrated to the land 
of his race, joining the Chinese 
Government service in Peking. Lat- 
er he edited, and still later bought 
the Peking Gazette. At the close 
of 1917 he was in jail for writing 
anti-Japanese articles. Pardoned, 
he joined the Nationalist. party of 
the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, at Can- 
ton, and was sent to the Paris 
Peace Conference with the Can- 
tonese representative, Dr. C. C. 
Wu. When the new Nationalist 
Government began its conquest of 
South China (Time, April 5) he 
became its Foreign Minister. 

Chen’s luck is proverbial. In 
1925 he was kidnaped by soldiers 
of Chang Tso-lin, against whom he 
is now fighting, and carried in 
chains before Chang. That bar- 
baric War Lord, who slaughters 
even his own followers if they dis- 
please him (Times, July 19), 
yielded to a whim and let Chen go. 
“Eugene Chen” is, of course, mere- 
ly the Anglicism which he adopted 
as a London lawyer to translate his 
Chinese name: Chen Yu-jen. 


JAPAN 
Toward Fuji 


No other monarch of a great 
power is so important to his sub- 
jects as the Emperor of Japan. 
To them he is a descendant of the 
Sun Goddess, and thus actually 
possessed of Godhood. Moreover, 
only one dynasty has reigned* and 
still reigns in Japan. 

All spiritual and temporal good 
flows from the Emperor. Even 
the greatest of all Japanese vic- 
tories, the capture of Port Arthur 
by Admiral Togo (1905), was of- 
ficially ascribed to “the virtue of 
the Emperor.” Therefore last week 


*It has not always ruled. The shoguns 
or tycoons (“high princes’) ruled from 
1603 to 1867; but the imperial family con- 
tinued, technically, to reign. 





when the people of Japan _ set 
about the funeral of the late 
Emperor Yoshihito (TIME, Jan. 3), 
they very properly proceeded as 
though they were escorting a god 
to his last rest. 

Expense. Four million yen ($2,- 
000,000) was spent on the funeral. 

Pomp. Red and gold automobiles 
for members of the Imperial House, 
two special railway stations, in- 
numerable hand-tooled pavilions, 
a funeral railway car, a _ vast 
funeral hearse (TIME, Jan. 10), 
and some 20 miles of road and 
railroad were built—will never be 
used again. 

Numbers. Princes, ambassadors, 
nobles, and army and navy of- 
ficers to the number of 12,000 
participated in the funeral, while 
two million commoners looked on. 

Pageant. At 4 p. m. the streets 
of Tokyo were closed to traffic of 
any sort. At 6 p. m. the present 
Emperor, Hirohito, the Dowager 
Empress and the three brothers of 
the Emperor, emerged from the 
Imperial Palace in their red and 
gold motors. 

All electricity was shut off, and 
in the gathering dusk thousands 
of lanterns winked and iron bra- 
ziers flared along the funeral way. 
The hearse, 23 ft. long, 12 ft. 
high and 12 ft. wide rumbled forth, 
drawn by oxen, and emitting from 
its wooden wheel-hubs four dif- 
ferently pitched notes: “the sacred 
mournful sounds.” 

When the great funeral pavilion 
was reached, the body was placed 
upon an altar and the Emperor 
bowed low before it. Picking up 
a branch of evergreen he placed it 
on the altar, beside the body, thus 
symbolizing that the dead Emperor 
had gone to everlasting life. 

Three times His Majesty 
sprinkled incense upon live coals. 
Three times he bowed to his dead 
father. Then, at last, he turned 
to his people and read a short 
message, proclaiming the national 
grief, and announcing himself as 
the new Emperor. 

One by one the Dowager Em- 
press, the Imperial Princes, the 
Ministers of State and other high 
dignitaries then ascended the altar, 
laid evergreen beside the body, 
sprinkled incense and turned away. 
With this simple ceremony the fun- 
eral itself was over. Then came 
relays of 120 pallbearers, great 
men thus greatly honored, who 
bore the coffin to the special fun- 
eral railway station, and placed it 
on the funeral car.... 

At dawn, the Emperor was en- 
tombed in a cement vault set into a 
hill overlooking Fujiyama, beloved 
and sacred mountain of Japan. 
Workmen at once began to heap 
up an immense tumulus over the 
vault; and since no human foot is 
allowed to tread above an Em- 
peror, the workmen had to be 
“purified” by a _ peculiar rite. 
After this rite they become of- 
ficially “no longer men, but white 
winged birds which fly with earth 
and sand in their beaks” to com- 


plete the tumulus. 











ART 


Model Male 

“No one has more respect for 
the artistic value of a pretty girl 
than I, but in this girl-made era 
we are forgetting the fact that 
artistically and _ historically, the 


© Wide World 
MELVILLE E. STONE III 
Bait for hoydens? 


male of the species is of some 
importance. ... 

“Mr. Stone seems to me to rep- 
resent the genuine, clean-minded, 
keen young man of today in these 
United States. Every girl will have 
a candidate for this honor, but if 
she looks at the portrait I have 
done of Mr. Stone she is more 
likely to see more than a trace of 
that ideal young man whose pic- 
ture she carries in her heart.” 

The speaker was Thomas Casi- 
lear Cole, who had 35 paintings 
on exhibition at the Ainslie Gal- 
leries, Manhattan, last week. He 
was particularly pleased with his 
“Portrait of a Typical American 
Young Man” and his model—Mel- 
ville E. Stone III, 22, grandson 
of the onetime general manager 
of the Associated Press, son of 
the late Herbert S. Stone, who 
was drowned when the Lusitania 
was sunk. The portrait was made 
two years ago when young Mr. 
Stone left Yale and commenced 
to sell bonds for Lee, Higginson 
& Co. of Chicago. No doubt, his 
mail will soon be choked with sen- 
timental gush from shop girls, 
waitresses, home girls, hoydens; 
with offers of vaudeville and cinema 
contracts. 


$270,000 
Rembrandt painted it late in his 

life when he was fast growing 

blind. It was a portrait of his 
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son, “Titus in an Armchair,” smil. 
ing faintly out of a dull back. 
ground. Last week a few U, § 
art merchants and_ connoisseurs 
fought for it at auction at the 
American Art Galleries, Manhat. 
tan. Somebody began the bidding 
at $50,000. Competitors nodded 
their heads. Each nod sent the 
price up another $10,000. Near 
the end, nods were only worth 
$1,000 apiece. Sir Joseph Duveen, 
semi-Semitic, ornate dealer and art 
authority, as might well be guessed, 
nodded last. “Titus in an Ar- 
chair” became his for $270,000, 
the highest price ever paid for a 
painting at a U. S. auction. 

Another Rembrandt, “The Evan. 
gelist,” was auctioned to Cireus- 
man John Ringling for $78,000, 
The difference between the values 
of these two paintings is partly 
sentimental, partly esthetic. These 
and 35 other paintings were in the 
collection of the late Charles 
Chauncey Stillman of Manhattan. 
Their auction brought a total of 
$716,950. 


$250,000 


Again a U. S. merchant has 
snatched from the hands of Ev. 
ropeans a painting steeped in old 
world tradition. Jacob Epstein, 
onetime peddler, now potent Balti- 
more merchant, bought last week 
from Knoedler & Co. of Manhat- 
tan for $250,000 Sir Anthony Van 
Dyck’s “Rinaldo and Armida,” just 
at the moment when British art 
lovers were raising a smaller sum 
to bring the painting to the British 
National Gallery. ... 

Tasso’s epic poem, Jerusalem De- 
livered, was Van Dyck’s _inspira- 
tion for the painting. Armida, a 
lovely sorceress, tempts Knight Rin- 
aldo from his crusade against the 
infidel in Jerusalem. The canvas 
shows Rinaldo, with half his armor 
off, lolling sublimely in the caresses 
of Armida and her sprites. Vaii 
Dyck painted it expressly for 
Charles I in 1629 and 1630. It 
has been in England ever since, 
until Knoedler & Co. recently 
bought it, shipped it to Manhattan. 
Jacob Epstein first saw it in Knoeé- 
ler’s London galleries. 


Napoleon’s Things 


Napoleona went on exhibition last 


week at the Museum of French 
Art in Manhattan. Maudlin set 
timentalizers sniffled; shallow 
women giggled, pointed. In a glass 
case they saw something looking 
like a maltreated strip of buck 
skin shoelace or a_ shriveled eel 
It was a mummified tendon taker 
from Napoleon’s body at the post 
mortem. Then there -were locks 
of Napoleon’s hair, his white 
breeches, a flounce of Alencon lace 
from Marie Louise’s wedding dress 
a baby dress worn by L/Aiglo 
(Napoleon’s only legitimate child) 
a death mask of Napoleon cast 
bronze from the papier maché mat 
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rix made by his doctor, Antom- 
marchi; innumerable letters, prints, 
cartoons, snuff boxes, medals, etc. 
Most of the exhibited items were 
from the Vignali collection, pur- 
chased in Europe three years ago 
by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach of 
Philadelphia. 


Queer Manievich 


Abraham Manievich, native of 
Russia, resident of New York City, 
had finished painting. He stepped 
back, squinted, scowled. The can- 
vas before him, good though it 
was, did not warm his esthetic 
znes. Several days later he was 
painting again on the same can- 
vas, but on the other side. Pleased, 
he hummed to himself—now he was 
getting that sober contentment 
which his art demanded. Some of 
the neighbors called him Queer 
Manievich; wiser friends spoke of 
him as Shrewd Manievich. 

Last week some of his two-sided 
paintings were exhibited at the 
Durand-Ruel galleries in Manhat- 
tan. Buyers, undecided which side 
of a canvas they liked best, could 
embellish their homes with paint- 
ing No. 1 on week-days, with paint- 
ing No. 2 on Sundays, holidays. 


Posture 


U. S. realism bores Parisians, 
German realism irritates them, 
Belgian Congo _ super-realism 
shocks them. Hanging in the pri- 
vate Gallerie Sur Realist on Mont 
Parnasse last week was a _ paint- 
ing by a Congo Negro of a Congo 
Negro in a peculiar posture, nude 
except for a string of beads and 
arope of silver ornaments. Parisian 
women, profoundly shocked, de- 
manded that the unsightly painting 
be removed. Police investigated, 
ousted it from the public eye. 


MUSIC 


Toscanini-Beethoven 


The short, thick figure of Arturo 
Toscanini stood on the conductor’s 
dais at Carnegie Hall, Manhattan, 
last week. Italians, Germans, 
Americans beat their palms to- 
gether, cheered. Soon he turned 
his back on them, raised his baton. 
He was no longer Toscanini, but 
Ludwig van Beethoven—the Beet- 
hoven of the surging First and the 
grandiose Ninth Symphonies. He 
needed no score to make soloists 
of the thousand musicians of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Beethov- 
‘n was in his eyes, his fingertips, 
his baton. . . . The concert ended. 

ere was a mighty ovation. The 
audience went home with its mar- 
tow tingling; critics groped for 
words. Toscanini, looking tired 
and coughing, prepared to sail for 
lilan. For a year, he says, he 
will retire. Said able Critic Sam- 


TIME 


uel Chotzinoff of the New York 
World: “Where Toscanini goes is 
undoubtedly the centre of the 
musical world.” If Toscanini re- 
tires, where then is the centre? 


Jazz Tsar 


Eight jazz Jupiters—Paul White- 
man, Vincent Lopez, Ben Bernie, 
George Olson, Roger Wolff Kahn, 
Fred Rich, B. A. Rolfé, Ernie 
Golden, assembled in Manhattan 
last week, prepared to purify their 
business. They organized the Na- 
tional Association of Orchestra 
Leaders and named Julian’ T. 
Abeles arbiter of jazz at a salary 
of $25,000 a year. It will be his 
duty to stop the cut-throat com- 
petition among. orchestras for 
famed musicians, phonograph~ con- 
tracts, bookings. Said Mr. Abeles: 

“There is not going to be any 
more poaching or tampering with 
saxophonists and other artists. In 
adopting this policy we are follow- 
ing the example of baseball and 
the motion pictures.” 


EDUCATION 


Figures 


The U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation (John James Tigert) asked 
questions of his statisticians and 
made a statement about that sphere 
of U. S. life upon which he was 
appointed to keep an eye. Figures 
(for 1926): 

Pupils enrolled (of every variety) 27,389,170 
Teachers (all kinds) 1,000,000 
Amount spent last year $2,386,889,132 
Value of plants $6,462,531,367 
No. of school buildings 263,280 
One-room schools (included above) 157,034 
Public high schools (included above) 22,500 
Teachers’ colleges 

State normal* schools 

Private normal schools 

City normal schools 

Colleges and universities under 

public control 
Colleges and universities under 

private control 


More Suicides 
Suicidal attempts continued 


among U. S. students. To the six 
who killed themselves last month 
(Timr, Feb. 7), were added: 

Claudia Lanun, at State Teachers’ 
College in Springfield, Mo., morose, 
ended her life. 

Bernice Richardson. President 
Mark Embury Penney of Millikin 
University (Decatur, Ill.) had just 
read newspaper accounts of Miss 
Lanun’s suicide and was thinking 
how terrible it would be if such 
a thing should happen in his insti- 
tution, when news reached him that 
pretty Bernice Richardson, 20, one 
of his freshmen, whom he had just 


*“Normal’”’ schools received their name 
(Latin: norma = rule) from one Joseph 
Lakanal, who agitated for teacher-training 
(Ecoles Normales) in France, in 1794. 
M. Lakanal was later president of the 
University of Louisiana. 
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interviewed, had been found moan- 
ing on the floor of her room. She 
had drunk carbolic acid; died with- 
in an hour. In their interview 
President Penney had had to tell 
her that, since she had failed in 
French course, she could not reg- 
ister for the next term. Sorority 
“rushing” was a week away. Miss 
Richardson’s roommate said the 
earbolic acid had been in their 
room for months. 

Aldo Parceno. Aged 14, equipped 
with a new suit, anticipating a 
party and gifts, Aldo Parceno of 
Brooklyn went to school to get his 
final term marks. The list of grad- 
uates was read out. Aldo was not 
mentioned. He _ inquired. There 
was no mistake. He went home. 
His mother was ready with a piece 
of his favorite cake and a cup of 
coffee. “I’m not to graduate,” he 
said. He went into the _ bath- 
room... His brother Salvatore, 
aged 10, came home in time to find 
Aldo, gas tube in his mouth, un- 
conscious. He was saved. 

Morgan Derr Jr., 20, sophomore 
at the University of Rochester 
(N. Y.) classmate and friend of 
Student Rigby Wile, 16, who killed 
himself with a rifle on Jan. 2, last 
week felt ill, shot himself dead. 


Distinguished persons attempted 


explanations: 

President Penney of Millikin 
University: “All this is due to a 
lack of perspective... .” 

President Daniel L. Marsh of 
Boston University: “When you 
convince a man that he is an 
animal and nothing but an animal, 
he will act like an animal, and you 
will have a recrudescence of the 
jungle... .” (Dr. Marsh did not 
state what other animal, besides 
man, commonly commits suicide.) 

Editorial writer for the New 
York World: “Is it possible that 
the American Nation, in its de- 
sire to bring itself to a high 
educational standard, has driven 
its school machinery at too high a 
speca?. . .” 


In Madison, Wis., a Mrs. Cora 
K. Pullen, pastor of a spiritualist 
church, purported to have _ been 
twice in communication with Wal- 
ter Cassels Noe, pre-medical stu- 
dent who shot himself’ Jan. 24 
promising he would try to “come 
back.” Student Noe’s message ac- 
cording to Pastor Pullen: “O, boys, 
don’t try it! Make more of life! 
I’m sorry!” 


. 


“Ask Me Another” 


A small boy with a bat and a 
batting eye who can find someone 
to pitch to him, will bat for hours, 
will ery, “Chuck us another! Watch 
me knock it outa the lot!” Joy is 
his. Among adults, the same joy 
is experienced by the woman at a 
church social whose seamstress has 
told her just why Mrs. Jiggetywig 
left her husband; or by the male 
dinner guest in Sedalia, Mo., who 
took his vacation under the aus- 





pices of Thos. Cook & Son. These, 
to squeeze the last drop of bliss 
from omniscience, will hint: “Ask 
me another!” 

Two youths lately turned out by 
that small incubator of great 
men, Amherst College, have en- 
tered this fertile vale of psychol- 
ogy and in it, after proper experi- 
ment, planted a book.* Before 
publishing they went calling. They 
called on President William Allan 
Neilson of Smith College and on 
Colyumnist Heywood Broun of the 
New York World; on Advertiser 
Bruce Barton and President 
Emeritus Arthur Twining Hadley 
of Yale, Sport-Writer W. O. Mc- 
Geehan and Actress Genevieve 
Tobin, Dr. Frank Crane and Critic 
Baird Leonard of Life. At these, 
in the pairs named, and at other 
notables, they directed a rushing 
stream of questions: 

“What style of writing did the 
early Babylonians use?” 

“What is coral?... a centaur? 
... a Bunsen burner?... the 
longest bridge in the world?” 

“How do kangaroos carry their 
offspring ?” 

“What is 
riage?” 

“Who was the ‘Wild Bull of the 
Pampas’?” 

Each pair of experimentees an- 
swered a separate set of 50 ques- 
tions. The lowest score, 61%, 
was made by Dr. John Broadus 
Watson, on a test which included 
the question: “Who is the lead- 
ing authority in the modern 
school of psychology known as 
‘Behaviorism’?” Novelist Alice Duer 
Miller batted out the highest score, 
97%. Professor George F. (“Than”) 
Whicher of Amherst and Editor 
Holland Thompson of The Book of 
Knowledge tied for first place 
among the men, with 96%. But 
the editors dedicated their volume to 
a 95% man, “who,” they said, 
“might have dictated the answers 
to these questions and spared the 
authors the trouble of looking them 
up.” This 95-percenter was ener- 
getic Editor Herbert Bayard Swope 
of the World, among whose favor- 
ite pastimes is_ sitting, a sharp- 
witted, rufous Zeus, among lesser 
immortals of his metromundane 
Olympus, being “it” (all alone) in 
a game of Nebuchadnezzar. 

When Ask Me Another! was 
published last week it contained 30 
general quizzes and 10 special ones. 
Editor Swope did better on “Cur- 
rent Politics,” getting 96%. Grant- 
land Rice produced an immaculate 
100% on “sports.” Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick tallied no errors 
on “The Bible.” 

Criticism issued freely—from 
Colyumnist Broun to protest that 
“one might score a perfect tally 
and remain an oaf,” from a World 
editorial writer to protest that “a 
man who treasures up a piece of 
information like the height of 
Brooklyn Bridge has a screw loose 
somewhere.” 


a morganatic mar- 


*AsK Me ANoTHER—Justin Spafford and 
Lucien Esty—Viking Press ($1.60). 
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MEDICINE 


Indoor Teeth 


Butchers, bakers and candlestick 
makers, waiters, tailors and candy- 
store clerks must beware their 
teeth. So said German scientist 
K. F. Hoffman last week. Indoor 
work tends to wear down bodily 
resistance. Poor ventilation helps 
teeth decay; dusts discolor teeth; 
sugar and flour ferment to form 
enamel-destroying acids. 


. . . 


Fat Babies 


Said Director J. L. Blumenthal 
of the bureau. of child hygiene, 
New York City: “The really fat 
baby has a mass of material that 
is of no use to him at all in fight- 
ing off ills and diseases of baky- 
hood.... The grown-ups, in the 
interest of health, exercise... . 
Why, then, overstuff the baby so 
the mother can boast about how 
fat he is?” 


Lungs Squeezed 

August members of the German 
Scientific Society learned that Sur- 
geon Ferdinand Sauerbruch of 
Munich would tell them, at their 
conference at Karlsruhe, Germany, 
last week, how he squeezed tuber- 
cular pus out of the lungs of con- 
sumptive patients. They thronged 
to hear him. The operation— 
artificial pneumothorax—is by no 
means new. An Irish doctor, James 
Carson of Liverpool, figured it out 
theoretically in 1821; and during 
1894-95 an Italian, Forlanini, 
worked out the full, practical 
method. It takes such beautiful 
advantage of the mechanics of the 
human torso that the German 
scientists listened well to Surgeon 
Sauerbruch, an especially dextrous 
technician. 

The chest may be considered to 
be a keg of two compartments 
(pleural cavities), each containing 
a lung. As each lung expands, it 
fills its compartment; as it con- 
tracts, it leaves a void. Tubercular 
lungs struggle to fill their pleural 
compartments; they get no oppor- 
tunity to rest and heal the sores 
that tuberculosis germs are eating 
into their tissues. If one lung could 
cease its transference of oxygen 
from the air to the blood and car- 
bon dioxide from the blood to the 
air, if it could get a rest, it might 
heal up. The operation of artificial 
pneumothorax does give one lung 
such a rest, leaving the other to 
breathe for both. The surgeon 
sticks a hollow needle into the 
pleural cavity of the tubercular 
lung and lets some air, oxygen or 
nitrogen flow in. The lung col- 
lapses. He increases the pressure 
of the gas against the flaccid lung. 
This squeezes tubercular secretions 
out into the windpipe, like tooth- 
paste out of a tube; and the 
patient expectorates. The pressure 
also brings healing blood to the 


lung, and after a time the sputum 
ceases to carry the germs of tuber. 
culosis. At that time the surgeon 
discontinues his injections of gas 
into the pleural cavity; the’ lung 
starts doing its proper work again. 

In 40% of tubercular cases, Sur- 
geon Sauerbruch told the German 
scientists, although a few already 
knew the facts, the _ tubercular 
patients are entirely cured; in 
another 40% they can _ resume 


earning a living; the rest do not 
improve, die in a brief time. 


R. F. Cutting v. Cancer 


Financier Robert Fulton Cutting 
modestly stayed away from last 
week’s meeting of the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer 
in Manhattan, where President 
Emeritus George Emerson Brewer 
of the College of Physicians & Sur- 
geons asserted again: “The most 
important present day problem in 
cancer control is publicity. Re- 
search work in cancer is making 
great strides and the great need is 
to teach the public to have the dis- 
ease treated at an early stage of 
development. . . . If every case 
could be recognized in two weeks 
after cancer has set in, and then 
treated by surgery, there would be 
no more death rate from cancer.” 
For such publicity the society is 
soliciting $1,000,000 to assure an 
annual income of $50,000. John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. has already given 
$125,000, Edward S. Harkness 
$100,000, and other rich men 
enough money to make up $536,000, 
Of this $100,000 had to be spent 
last year to pay the expenses of 
world cancer authorities who came 
to the International Symposium on 
Cancer Control at Lake Mohonk, 
N. Y., last September (TIME, Oct. 
4) and to solicit more donations. 

Contributions have been slow 
and from too few people. Financier 
Cutting knew that, but instead of 
coming to the cancer society meet 
ing last week, he sent a_ letter. 
Financier Thomas W. Lamont, who 
was there, read the letter aloud: “I 
write to say that I will contribute 
the last $250,000 of the $1,000,000 
endowment fund which your society 
is endeavoring to raise, if the 
whole amount is subscribed by Oct. 
1. When $750,000 is paid or sub- 
scribed, I will pay the $250,000 of 
my pledge.” 

After long social work, Robert 
Fulton Cutting, now 74, knows that 
the public must be bludgeoned into 
any unwonted activity; and he can 
bludgeon. At the beginning of this 
century, when Theodore Roosevelt: 
was being hornswoggled out of 
New York politics into the obscu- 
rity of the U. S. Vice Presidency, 
the administration of New York 
City was noisome. Where Tan- 
many Hall did not control, the 
gangs of Senator Thomas 
Platt (1833-1910) took graft. Mr. 
Cutting, then an obscure business 
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Lillibridge, Advertising 

T is not enough that a busi- 

ness institution be honestly 

conducted and sincere in its 
desire to serve the public well; 
the public must be made to 
realize all this. As one of our 
modern business leaders has so 
aptly expressed it, “Next to 
doing the right thing, the most 
important thing is to let the 
people know you are doing the 
right thing.” 

“Letting the people know” 
can be a very costly process, 
and sometimes there is no 
other way. But frequently the 
costly way is used needlessly. 
Much depends upon whether 
the thinking and planning be- 
gin in terms of white 7 and 
words, or in terms of individ- 
uals and influence. 
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man in Manhattan’s financial dis- 
trict, tried to fight the bosses, got 
little public aid. Obdurate, he took 
the presidency of the Citizens’ 
Union and organized a “Fusion 
Ticket.” An honest, upright man, 
he used the tactics of corrupt 
bosses, but with better intelligence. 
His followers won office, and ward 
heelers came to say of him: “He 
is the only boss in this town. He 
names the candidates, and when 
they write letters of acceptance, 
they write them to him.” That 
was in 1903. 

Another accomplishment of Mr. 
Cutting’s, and from the medical 
aspect far more important, has 
been his City & Suburban Homes 
Co. He is its chairman, and for 30 
years has been using its funds 
to build sanitary tenements that 
could be rented at low sums. His 
method of doing this is very sim- 
ple. He gets his building money 
from rich men, who are more than 
glad to get 5% certain earnings on 
their investments. With this cheap 
construction money he puts up 
apartments that rent, on the aver- 
age, for $2.53 a room a week. In 
the latest buildings each apartment 
has electric lights and private bath. 
In older constructions, lacking these 
conveniences, the average rent is 
$1.99 a room a week. The tenants 
pay their rent promptly. One year, 
when total rentals were $826,483, 
only $18 remained unpaid. During 
the generation that the City & 
Suburban Homes Co. has_ func- 
tioned, unpaid rents have averaged 
$30 a year. No other landlord 
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Rosert Futon CuTtine 
An honest, upright man 


has such prompt and_ complete 
rental payments. And the health 
of Mr. Cutting’s tenants is several 
times better than that of the aver- 
age resident of the five boroughs 
that make up New York City.* 
When the city death rate was 12.94 
for each 1,000 persons, the death 
rate in his buildings was a third 
of that. 


SPORT 


Swims 


Guzzling orange juice, milk and 
broth, munching chocolate, losing 
17 pounds, Henry F. Sullivan of 
Lowell, Mass., swam from Santa 
Catalina Island to the California 
mainland last week in 22 hours, 
45 minutes. He had previously 
failed to finish in William Wrigley 
Jr.’s $25,000 nautical derby over 
the same course which 17-year-old 
George Young of Toronto com- 
pleted in 15 hr. 44 min. (Time, 
Jan, 24) 


Five dawns later, a large woman 
floundered stupidly in the tide-rips 
off Point Vicente. She had been 
swimming all night. Her breast 
and left arm had been lacerated 
by a savage barracuda.t For a 
quarter of an hour, while her body 
lolled like a dying squid, she bab- 
bled idly among the waves. From 
a small boat nearby, her 11-year- 
old son called out anxiously. Men’s 
voices growled advice. The large 
woman, momentarily dazed by ex- 
ertion, then remembered she was 
Mrs. Myrtle Huddleston, proprietor 
of a Long Beach, Calif., beauty 
parlor. Four months ago she could 


*Manhattan, 
Richmond. 

tLong, silvery, 
“tiger fish’? of tropic waters. 
). 


Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, 


black-and-bronze-barred 
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not swim a stroke. Now, after 
lessons from admirers who had 
seen she was designed to swim by 
Nature, she had almost swum the 
Catalina Channel. She began again 
her laborious strokes .. . reached 
the oily shore’ swells ... was 
swept toward a ragged reef.., 
caught her footing, stood up, col- 
lapsed on her face. ... The men 
hoisted her into the rowboat. Her 
time was 20 hr., 42 min. She had 
eaten nothing. 

Greasy and tear-drenched, she 
lay in blankets on the cruiser 
Ramona. “O, Mom, you did it, 
dog-gone you, you did it,” sobbed 
11-year-old Everett Huddleston. 

“T did it for you,” muttered Mrs, 
Huddleston. 

Long Beach, Calif., looked for. 
ward to new beauty treatments: 
“The Huddleston Grease Pack,” 
“The Catalina Clip,” “The Huddle” 
(Shampoo). 


Tennis Rankings 


_ The U. S. Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation announced its 1926 rank- 
last week. Men’s singles: 
. 1—W. T. Tilden, Philadelphia. 
. 2—M. Alonso, Fullerton, Pa. 
. 3—T. Harada, Boston. 
. 4—W. Johnston, San Francisco. 
. 5—E. Chandler, San Francisco. 
. 6—L. White, Austin, Texas. 
. T—A. Chapin, Springfield, Mass. 
- Norton, Dallas. 
. Lott, Chicago. 
. King, New York. 

Women’s Singles: No. 1, Molla 
Mallory; No. 2, Elizabeth Ryan; 
No. 3, Eleanor Goss; ete. 

Vincent Richards and Mary K. 
Browne by their able play in 1926 
amateur tournaments were entitled 
to the rankings of No. 1 and No. 
3 respectively. But, because they 
are now professionals, the associa- 
tion ousted them from the rank- 


ings. 

Helen Wills, 1925 leader of the 
women, ill during most of the 
1926 tournaments, does not appear 
in the new list. 


Gardner Loses 


The sport world was reminded 
last week that in connection with 
Robert A. Gardner of Chicago, one- 
time (1909) Yale pole-vaulter, it 
must think of not just one little 
white ball, but two. No small 
baggy-pants of the caddy-shed, no 
large baggy-cheeks of the _locker- 
room, but knows that tall, slender, 
white-flanneled Robert A. Gardner 
of Chicago won the national ama- 
teur gold championship in 1909 and 
in 1915; and that he is captain of 
the U. S. Walker Cup (golf) team. 
But some had forgotten, until he 
swished his long-handled bat in the 
long dark-walled courts of the 
Philadelphia Racquet Club _ last 
week, that Mr. Gardner, paired 
with Howard Linn, a fellow Chi- 
cagoan, was national racquets 
doubles champion last year. He 
came, literally, within an ace of 
being that again this year. In the 
final against onetime champions 
C. C. Pell and Stanley Mortimer 
of Manhattan, with games 2! 
against him and the points at 8-13, 
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S. A. Hargraft 


President of Hargraft & Sons, Chicago, 
Ill., largest imported tobacco company 
in this country, distributing the famous 
Ben Wade Briar Pipe and the Hudson 
Bay Company’s tobaccos 


“The Dictaphone gives 
me time to t-h-i-n-k”’ 


“I refuse to be harried or hurried by shorthand,” 
declares S. A. Hargraft, prominent importer 


Users of high-grade pipes and tobacco 
know what “Sponsored by Hargraft”’ 
means. Read how he also “sponsors”? The 
Dictaphone. Then resolve to try it yourself 
-using the coupon below. 


pe many other executives of suc- 
cessful sales organizations, S. A. 
Hargraft, President of Hargraft & Sons 
of Chicago, does much of the big sell- 
ing himself. Customers must be culti- 
vated by frequent contacts. But to talk 
with them and attend to important 
correspondence simultaneously is, of 
course, impossible. 


Mr. Hargraft and his associates met 
this situation squarely—by using The 
Dictaphone in all their offices. 


“We'll not be bothered with short- 
hand,” says Mr. Hargraft, ‘‘when The 
Dictaphone serves us so much better. 
We are out most of the day, hence do 


much of our dictation after hours. But 
even if we were always in, we'd have 


Dictaphones—they’re so much more 
handy and useful. 


*‘I use The Dictaphone to keep in 
touch with accounts the country over 
and with our factories in England 
and Canada. But I like The Dicta- 
phone most because it gives me time 
to think.” 


Miss Mary Brooks, Mr. Hargraft’s 
secretary, also likes The Dictaphone far 
better than shorthand. “‘Besides giv- 
ing me time to relieve Mr. Hargraft of 
many duties,’’ she asserts, ‘‘it enables 
me to arrange my day to suit myselt. 
The Dictaphone’s so much more 
simple and so easy to listen to!” 


Executives and secretaries in all lines 
of business say much the same thing. 
But you can never enjoy The Dicta- 
phone's benefits until you ¢ry it. Why 


not mail the coupon today? 


DICTATE TV 


TAE DIC TAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 
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What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say:— 


“Out sick, so my letters have to wait.” 

“If I could only dictate while it’s fresh 
in my mind.’ 

“T’m forced to cut dictation short.” 

“She can’t help me with other things.” 

“If she could only take it as fast as I 
think.” 


“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.” 
“*She can’t get out all she’s taken.” 


That’s enough! I'll send in the coupon 
low on general principles. 


Private secretary to Mr. Hargraft, finds 
that Dictaphone work is ‘‘much quicker, 
much more systematic and much more 
interesting and pleasant’”’ than nerve- 
wracking, round-about shorthand 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:— 


“T’m sure he said that, but... .” 
**No one else can read my notes.” 


“Those awful waits while he chats 
over the phone.” 


“‘Hours wasted while he’s in confer- 
ence. 

“‘These endless notes make me dizzy.” 

“I’m nothing but a bell-hop.” 

“‘No time for real secretarial work.” 


That’s enough! I'll show him this trial 
offer right now. 


MAIL WITH 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 
154 Nassau St., New York City 


O) Please notify your nearest office to 
let me try the New Model 10 without 
obligation. 


O I want to read what leading execue 
tives or secretaries say about increasing 
their ability with The Dictaphone. 
Mail me FREE copy of your booklet, 
**What’s Wrong with Shorthand?” 


Tama Secretary 0 
Executive 1) (Check One) 


Fee Canadian inquiries address Dictaphone Sales Corpu, 
Lid., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
World Wide Organization— 
London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 
























Palm Canyon—an oasis 


in the desert. 


A Southern 


California Summer 


Averages 69 Degrees 


HE U.S. Weather Bureau figures on 

temperature for fifty years—in a cen- 
tral (inland) city in Southern California 
show these averages: June, 66 degrees; July, 
70; August, 71; September, 69. Humidity 
is always low. 


You'll sleep under blankets nine nights 
out of ten. And there'll be no ra:z to in- 
terfere with any of your vacation plans 

Endless variety of rare scenery, 5,000 miles of per- 
fectly paved roads, mountains and seashore side by 
side—there’s no other summer like the one you'll find 
here. A change, a rest, a new viewpoint, new kinds of 
fun, new sights, new interests, new pleasures. 

Come via Los Angeles and San Diego, return by way 
of San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Spokane. See the Great Pacific Coast in one mem- 
orable trip. Hawaii, too! 

Low round-trip special rates are in effect 
on all railroads from May 15 to October 31. 

Any railroad ticket agent will tell you all about 
Southern California—this greatest of all summer play- 
grounds. Or mail coupon to us. 


Southern California 


All- Year Vacation Land Supreme 


The city of Los Angeles, with a population of wellover a million, 
is the largest city on the Pacific Coast and is the hub of one of 
the country's richest agricultural communities. 

The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of Southern 
California are indicated by the following facts and figures per 
taining to the County of Los Angeles alone: 

Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products (1925), 

5,912,744; Value of Citrus Products (1925), $23,241,503; Oil 

Production (1925), 140,000,000 bbls.; Harbor Imports (19%5) 
4,156,177 tons; Harbor Exports (1925), 16,154,566 tons; tesal 
Harbor Tonnage, 20,310,743. 

A producing season of 365 days a year permitting year ‘round 

crops 


_ Pitino tli ay S sreiaga se saniodragy 


ar Cius or SoutHern CALirornia, 


Dept. 2-L, Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me your free booklet about South- 
ern California vacations. 
especially of the attractions and opportunities in 
the counties which I have checked: 
0 Los Angeles 
(0 San Bernardino 0 Santa Barbara () Ventura 


1) Orange 


0 San Diego 
NAMC. és. cccccccccccccceccecccecess eccccccccoccs 
Street... eocccccccees covcccce eocccccccs eoee 
“hag eccccvccecece eecveces State... ccccccccccccccces 


Also booklets telling 


0) Riverside | 


he sailed four sharp-cracking* serv- 
ices successively into his opponents’ 
corners. All were  unreturnable. 
But then Mr. Mortimer broke 
through, ran out the third game in 
five, at 15-12. 


. - . 


Sybil Bauer 


She was to be married in June. 
Most of her trousseau was ready. 
Her fiancé, Edward Sullivan, sports 
editor of the Macfadden New York 
Evening Graphic, was sitting at 
her bedside in a Chicago hospital. 









© Wide World 


Sysit BAvER 
Her records still stand 


Flowers from Gertrude Ederle, 
Jack Dempsey. Tex Rickard and 
many another were brought in by 
her parents. She had been sick 
for 92 days. She, who had many 
times looked up from thrashing 
waters and laughed at the sun, 
grew pale, saw no sun. Sybil Bauer 
had ceased to live; her family, her 
fiancé, sports lovers, bowed their 
eee 

At 15, Miss Bauer first began to 
swim. She went to Northwestern 
University (Evanston, Ill.); broke 
a few world’s records for the I. A. C. 
She went to the Olympic Games in 
Paris in 1924; broke a few more. 
In five years she had _ shattered 
women’s world record (23 


every 
of them) in the backstroke be- 
tween 100 yards and a quarter 


mile. 
Her records still stand. 


“Dear Old Rutgers” 


For 32 years red-blooded U. S. 
college athletes have thrilled to the 
classic vaunt: “I’d die for dear 
old Rutgers.” All that was golden 
about the glorious ’90s is bound up 





*Tightly covered with white kid, smaller 
than a golf ball but just as hard, a 
racquets ball travels rapidly, striking the 
hard, black composition walls of the court 
with a smart noise. The court is about the 
size of a tennis court, walled around, 
marked (in red) like a squash or squash- 
racquets court. 
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in those few quiet words. Ae. 
cording to legend, they were ut. 
tered after he had broken his leg 
in the Princeton game by Philip 
M. Brett, Rutgers football captain 
in 1891, now a Manhattan at. 
torney. But last week the Rutgers 
Alumni Monthly. robbed Mr. Brett 
of his glory. gend was wrong, 
said the Monthly, in a few par. 
ticulars. Mr. Brett did. not break 
his leg. Mr. Brett said nothing 
about dying for dear old Rutgers, 
It was the late Frank Kingsley 
Grant, ’95, whose leg was _ broken 
in the Princeton game of 1891,* 
Mr. Grant was stoical. Calling 
for a cigaret before they carried 
him from the field. he simply said; 
“T’d die to win this game.” 


+ . 7 


World’s Records 


Pole Vault. Last week in Bos- 
ton a young man paced away from 
a horizontal stick, set 13 ft. 7% in. 
from the floor. Turning he rushed, 
planted a spiked pole, and released 
all available springs. Sabin Carr 
of Yale had set a new mark for 
indoor pole-vaulters to shoot at. He 
had come within % in. of Charles 
Hoff’s supreme effort—which did 
not count because Mr. Hoff is a 
professional. 


Bluebird. In a Bluebird on the 
Pendine Sands, Carmarthenshire, 
Wales, Capt. Malcolm Campbell 
broke the world’s automobile rec- 
ord for a kilometre and for a mile, 
from a flying start. His speed: 
174.883 miles per hour for the kilo- 
metre, 174 for the mile. 


Swim. Muscular women _in snug 
suits swam lustily at the Women’s 
National A. A. U. indoor cham- 
pionships in Buffalo last week. 
Three of them broke four world’s 
records: Agnes Geraghty went 
through 220 yards of water in 3 
min. 20 sec.; Adelaide Lambert 
swam 300 yards in 4 min., 344 
sec.; Martha Norelius swam 400 
yards in 5 min., 14 sec.; 500 yards 
in 6 min., 32 sec. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 














Cow 


In Chicago last week aldermen 
meditated on a resolution to pur- 
chase as a memorial the site where 
famed Mrs. O’Leary’s cow kicked 
over the lantern that started the 
great fire of 1871.+ 


Bull ‘7 ie 


In Newark, N. J., the orchestra 
played Carmen. A bull, goaded by 
the lances of the picador, careened 





*There was then no rule against fresh- 
men playing on Varsity elevens. 

+Friends of cows have suggested that the 
cow was not responsible for the Chicag0 
fire. The fly that bit the cow was to 
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TO GET THE TRAINS 


A hundred miles ahead they prepare for the coming of a swift train 
like the Broadway Limited between New York and Chicago. At each 


THROUGH ...SAFELY, SWIFTLY, AND ON TIME 


stopping point, a trained crew is ready to receive it, to go over it 
with painstaking care, to speed it on again with the utmost security. 


When the sreat Limited 
pauses in its flight 


Over it. . under it . . through it 
Skilled inspectors move quickly, 
quietly, testing every vital part. 


bod have probably seen them as 
you strolled on the platform at 
wme stop along the way: a group of 
intent, unhurried men in overalls, 
bending low as they went over the 
tuning gear of your train with sure, 
professional touch. 


Ungloved hand pressed to the jour- 
tl box for an instant, testing its tem- 
brature; an experienced glance at 
the packing of each bearing; on every 
Mheel careful tests which tell the 
tained man almost as much as the 

‘tay could. And other men whom 
Yu probably did not see were test- 


ing water supply, lights, couplings, 
and a dozen hidden things. 

Then at the warning call of depar- 
ture you climbed back on board again, 
possibly to bed. And far ahead at 
the next stopping point another group 
of men were on watch for your train, 
to go over it with infinite care, again 
and again, until it brought you safely 
to your destination. 


7 7 : 


Day and night these inspectors are 
on duty in every terminal, at every 
division point on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


Almost before your train has come toa stop, 
they are at their posts, testing, examining, 
going over every detail of equipment that makes 
your journey safe, swift and comfortable. 


Leaders of the 
largest fleet of trains 


in America 
5 
BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago—20 hours 


THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York—24 hours 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington—19 hours 


CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
Washington and New York—4% hours 


THE RED ARROW 
Detroit, Toledo and the East 


CINCINNATI LIMITED 
Cincinnati and New York—I18 hours 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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madly about the ring. With grace- 
ful, measured step the matador ad- 
vanced, rose on tiptoe, plunged his 
sword into the bull’s breast, square- 
ly between the shoulders. A bell 
rang. That bell was inside the 
bull. That bull was mechanical, 
controlled by an electric switch- 
board. Sportsmen were having 
their bi-weekly fun in a building 
on the banks of the grimy Passaic 
River. 


Hog 


In Berkeley Springs, W. Va., one 
Winter Unger butchered a _ hog; 
found two hearts, one normal in 
size, the other having attained the 
magnitude of a hen’s heart. 


Stork 


In Delavan, Wis., Mr. and Mrs. 
William Storck announced the ar- 
rival of a daughter, their 17th 
Storck in 22 years. 


Fish 


In Wailuku, Hawaii, one Peter 
Paaina caught a small fish, clapped 
it into his mouth to remove the 
hook. The fish squirmed, snuggled 
into his windpipe. Fisherman Pa- 
aina coughed, spat, smote himself 
upon the back, grew red of face 
- . » purple, choked, died. 





Hammer 


In Berlin, Dr. L. Schoenbauer 
examined his ten dogs speculative- 
ly; drained off the fluid from their 
spinal columns; replaced the fluid 
with air. Then he patiently hit 
each dog on the head with a ham- 
mer, and in each case the dog died 
of concussion of the brain. 


Orange-Eater 


In Cincinnati, one Howard Strib- 
ling, 20, of Columbus, Ohio, ate 62 
oranges, spat out the seeds, broke 
his own Ohio record; won $20, a 
straw hat, a walking stick. His 
masked rival, one “Hoggie,” ate 53, 
was satiated. Orange potentates 
rejoiced. 


Chewer-Fxperimenter 


In Berlin, one Dr. Troska took 
a sharp knife, placed it on a piece 
of beefsteak, exerted a pressure of 
800 pounds, thereby calculated the 
amount of energy necessary for 
each human chew of meat. A dog, 
said he, expends energy equal to 
3,200 pounds in biting through a 
bone. Scientists scoffed, said that 
Chewer-Experimenter Troska was 
wasting his time. 





‘Where Beauty and Opportunity meet 


Located on a magnificent tidal harbor and 
less than three hours from RAINIER NA- 
TIONAL PARK, Tacoma is surrounded 
by some of America’s most marvelous ma- 
rine and mountain scenery. 
ways make these marvels most accessible. 
Plan to make this your vacation ground 
next summer. 
quaint yourself with its opportunities. 


For information 
and illustrations 
write to the 
TACOMA CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 
1029 A Street 
Tacoma, Washington 


Set amid Scenery 
of Surpassing Grandeur ||! 















Between Cocktails 


At Monte Carlo, in ten minutes 
between cocktails, one Jules Reg. 
nier won 255,000 francs (approxi- 
mately $10,000). $1,000 per mip. 
ute for ten minutes is said to beg 
record. 


Lucky Luck 


In Tunbridge Wells, England, 
one A. G. Luck last August bet 
Lloyd’s (famed insurers) $150 
against $5,000 that his daughter, 
Mrs. Arthur Dumbreck, would 
have “two or more children early 
in 1927.” Having found few twins 
or triplets in the Luck and Dun- 
breck family trees, Lloyd’s waited 
confidently. Last week Mrs. Dun. 
breck gave birth to twins; Lucky 
Luck collected $5,000. Many an. 
other wife urged her husband to 

























bet on her; pius_ preachermen 
flayed sinners who gambled on 
motherhood. 








Nose 


In Manhattan, one Saul Fernan- 
dez was entertaining some ladies 
and gentlemen in his home at No, 
121 W. 79 St. When Guest Juan 
Jacuevas uttered an improper re 
mark to a young lady, Host Fer- 
nandez leaped at him, seized him 
by the ihvroat, grasped his _ nose 
in his strong white teeth, bit off 
that nose. Mr. Jacuevas called a 
policeman. Mr. Fernandez was 
arrested. 



















Nose 


In Stettin, Germany, one Martin 
Richter seized a_ butcher knife, 
sliced off the tip of his _ sweet- 
heart’s nose “to cure her of fiirt- 
ing in. public,” went to jail, hoped 
for a happy reunion and marriage. 


Chain 


At Paris, two inseparable friends, 
Mme. Ernestine Binet and Mlle. 
Sophie Printemps had rings placed 
in their noses, last week and con- 
nected by a gold chain ten feet in 
length—that they might never 
hereafter dwell apart. As_ they 
left the jeweler’s shop an_ urchin 
ran between them, leche the chain, 
tore the ring out of Mme. Binet’s 
ery The nose of Mile. Printemps 
eld. 






































Paved high- 






Enjoy its beauty and ac- 
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Steps 


Many a Cohen, many a Berg, 
has fallen clumsily down _ steps, 
only to arise and sue the owner of 
the steps for damages. At Tours, 
France, recently, Mrs. Otis Hower, 
U. S. tourist, slipped and fell 
the steps of the famed Cathedral, 
sat down on an icy projection. 

Rising, she sought the Cathedral 
authorities. “I demand,” she said, 
“that these steps be fixed.” 

“Madame, there are _ over 
worn steps in the Cathedral. 1 
fix them all would cost 10, 
francs! Impossible!” 

Last week Mrs. Hower, daunt 
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ConsHoHocken — Where the river Schuylkill 
yy) bends —a place of historic beauty and romance. 
Fernan- Here, between tree-clad hills, nestles the factory 


ne ladies ae where LEE of Conshohocken plies his craft. 
ie at No. P 


lest Juan 
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1, bit of 
called a 
dez was 


yy Is EASIER to make a tire that sells fast than 
. one that travels far. 

is sweet : ‘ 
of ft Good tires, of course, must have good stuff in 
ie them. All tire builders can get the best materials 


if they want to. Some of us do. 


The real difference in tires is, after all, in the 


le friends, : 5 

nd Mike makers of them, their purpose in the work, what 
pe they are really trying to do. 

on feet in ; ’ et Pas 

nt neve Your interest in a tire is in what it will do; the 
Me miles at the price. Ours is in making it do more 
he than you expect. : 

Printemps 


You can depend on LEE of Conshohocken for 
integrity that is traditional. Any LEE dealer can 
prove it to you; his service is no less trustworthy 


an 4 than the tires themselves. if , 
owner of 7 : | | 
At Tours Pneumatic tires for passenger cars, trucks and [- 
s buses. Solid tires for commercial use. And the hd 
ferr celebrated LEE Puncture Proof tires in both high f 
Cathedral pressure and balloons. Uy 

she sald, 

ed.” S . > 

edral. 1 LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

st 10, a 


SMILE AT MILES * CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
xr, daunt 
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This digestive aid 
knows when 
to stop! 


anal 


*O relieveafter-dinner distress, many people 

“takealkalies likesoda bicarbonateand prep- 
atations containing it. And they get the relief 
they want, because these chemicals neutralize 
the acidity that usually causes indigestion, 
heart-burn and flatulence. 

But the drawback to alkalies of this class is 
that they don’t know when to “call ita day.” 
After they overcome the hyperacidity, they 
keep right on working. Unless you know ex- 
actly the right amount to take, they are apt to 
alkalize the contents of the stomach. 

And that is a great handicap to normal diges- 
tion, for the stomach should be slightly acid 
(1-5 of 1 percent) properly to perform its work. 


Gastrogen Tablets are free 
from this objection 


The commendable thing about Gastrogen Tab- 
lets is that no matter how many you take, they 
do just one thing—neutralize the acidity that 
causes your discomfort. Then they stop. They 
can’t possibly alkalize your stomach. Any ex- 
cess that you might take simply passes harm- 
lessly and unchanged through the system. 


So, next time you feel uncomfortable after 
eating, try Gastrogen Tablets. They are mild, 
effective and 100 per cent harmless. They 
quickly quell digestive disturbance—within 15 
to 20 minutes. They are aromatically pleasant 
to taste, and they are surprisingly good for 
sweetening the breath. 


Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also 
in cabinet size bottles of 60 tablets for 
60c. If you wish to try them before you 
buy them, send the coupon for free 
introductory packet of 6 tablets 


less, drew her cheque for $400 
(10,000 francs). “Here!” she said, 
“get the steps fixed. Fix them in 
memory of my sister, Marie Bruot 
of Cleveland.” 


Runts 


Dr. Frederick Albert Cook is 
many times famed. In 1908, the 
world swallowed his “discovery” of 
the North Pole, until able Reporter 
Philip Gibbs proved it a hoax. 
Then Dr. Cook dabbled in oil 
stocks, was sent to the Leaven- 
worth (Kan.) Penitentiary in 1925 
for fraud. Behind the bars he 
became an _ expert needleworker 
(Timez, Aug. 3, 1925). Last week 
he gave to the world a sociological 
monograph, published in New Era, 
the prison paper. He suggested 
that large numbers of African 
pygmies be brought to the Virgin 
Islands for the breeding of a race 
of runts “to do the world’s work.” 
The pygmy female, said Dr. Cook, 
would be the ideal house servant 
and office girl. “It is necessary,” 
said he, “that we diversify in 
breeding to produce heavy and thin 
forms, long and short bodies, even 
fat men and fat women.” 


THE PRESS 


Right to Refuse 


A newspaper has the right to 
refusé to publish advertising that 
it believes is untrue, misleading 
or unethical, even if the space con- 
tract has been signed—said New 
York Supreme Court Justice John 
B. M. Stephens last week. His de- 
cision upheld the Rochester Times- 
Union in its refusal to print ad- 
vertising copy of the Amalgamated 
Furniture Factories, Inc., which 
tried to make the public believe 
that it manufactured its own furni- 
ture. Newspapermen lauded Jus- 
tice Stephens and the Times-Union; 
makers of gew-gaws, bunion cures, 
lewd pictures bit their tongues. 


In Los Angeles 


The ignorant howl of a con- 
ceited puppy was heard on the 
Pacific Coast last week. The Los 
Angeles Times, anxious to inspire 
its readers, produced the follow- 
ing by way of an editorial: 

California no longer needs to 
look to France or any other Eu- 
ropean country for “guidance in 
finance, in governmental affairs, in 
style, literature or art.” In all 
these matters the West is now self- 
sufficient. ... ; 

“A change of Ministers in 
France is of less importance to 
the residents of Los Angeles than 
a change of grade on an important 
thoroughfare. We are vastly more 
concerned about the price of gaso- 
line than about the exchange value 
of the French franc. The Colorado 
River runs across the front pages 
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of our newspapers, and the Rhine 
across an inside page. The Janu. 
ary sales of our big department 
stores are of more interest to our 
people than a sale of French 
bonds. A new movie star attracts 
more attention than a French vie. 
tory or defeat in the Libyan or 
Sahara Desert.” 


Denver War 


Hot afternoons have been in 
old Colorado—afternoons saturated 
with the eloquence of the Denver 
Post, loudest colloquial newspaper 
in North America. But better than 
hot air is gas—the kind that runs 
automobiles. That was what was 
on tap, free, last week in Denver, 

The Rocky Mountain News 
started it, an expensive but cun- 
ning stroke in the war for readers 
and advertising that has raged in 
Denver ever since the Scripps 
Howard interests started to com- 
pete in earnest with “Napoleon of 
the Jackrabbits,” |Gambler-Pub 
lisher Fred G. Bonfils of the Den- 
ver Post (Timer, Jan. 17). Last 
week the Scripps-Howard men of- 
fered a gallon of gasoline free to 
anyone inserting a “want ad” in 
their morning News editions. Pub 
lisher Bonfils, irked, ordered a 
counterstroke and his Post (the 
morning edition lately established 
to oppose the morning News), 
swaggered: “You can’t stop us, 
by cracky! Here we come down 
the road again and all the strange 
chickens and stray cats and little 
fellows everywhere are taking to 
the tall timber.” The Post offered 
two gallons of free gas to every 
want-advertiser. 

Said the News, calmly: “The 
Newspapers can always meet any- 
body else in want-ad results or 
premiums—and go them one bet 
ter.” The News offered three gal- 
lons. 

Another swagger, and the Post 
offered four gallons. 

Another quiet statement and the 
News raised Gambler’ Bonfils to 
five gallons. 

It was a “field day,” a shindig, 
the kind Denver loves. People 
scratched their heads to think up 
things they wanted or did not 
want. One man _ offered voice 
lessons for a tombstone. One 
wanted to swap a steamer trunk 
for a suitcase and grip. One wrote: 
“Will decorate your home as first 
payment on used car.” Another: 
“Canary, fine singer; sell for $5.” 
Police had to regulate the queues 
of would-be advertisers. Thirsty 
automobiles jammed the publishing 
districts. 

Gambler Bonfils was frozen out. 
The wealth of a farflung syndicate 
was against him. He did not “call” 
the News at five gallons but took 
his beating. The News aver 
some 25 columns of want ads per 
day to the Post’s 19. ; 

Nor was this the only beating 
Gambler-Publisher Bonfils suffered 
during the week. The Post started 
to run Chickie, a fiction serial 
proved by trial in other cities as 
infallible bait for morons. But the 
flapper-heroine had scarcely beet 
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Worshippers 
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Kilgen 


ew ones 


BRacurs who were plumed and 
mailed paused on chivalrous 
journeys in houses of worship 
for services attended by Kilgen 
Organ tones. Even back in those 
early days the faithful were in- 
spired by pipes fashioned by 
lies craftsmen. ({ It was in 
1640 that Sebastian Kilgen built 
the first instrument that bore his 
name. Since that time, one family 
has striven to make Kilgen mean 
the utmost in religious music. 
Today in thousands of schools, 
auditoriums and houses of wor- 
ship, both 1 impressive and modest, 
Kilgen tones inspire millions of 
worshippers and music lovers. 
Let us tell you about Kilgen 
craftsmanship that has been car- 
ried on through almost three 
centuries. This interesting story 
is told in a brochure which will 


be sent on request... .. Geo. 
Kil werent, 9 4030 North 
Union Bivd... St. Louis,U.S.A. 
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seduced before the News saved all 
Denver the petty pace of many to- 
morrows by flooding the city with 
Chickie, complete in book form, 
free with News want ads. ... The 
circulation manager of the Post 
resigned. 


False Hypocrites 


The surgeon, white-robed and 
with immaculate gloves and in- 
struments, must probe and lay bare 
the infections of the flesh, that it 
may be sterilized and heal. Re- 
cently, at the height of the Brown- 
ing-Peaches orgy of pornography 
(TIME, Feb. 7), conscience-stricken 
editors tried hypocritically to ex- 
plain that in probing into the sex 
life of a babbitt-Iecher they were 
acting as “surgeons to the public 
mind.” The false hypocrisy of this 
excuse appeared, last week: 

“THAW BREAKS LOOSE!” screamed 
the Bernarr Macfadden porno- 
Graphic tabloid last week, even 
as the Browning-Peaches_ story 
guttered. For this there was not 
even the excuse that the public 
does not know all there is to 
know about Harry K. Thaw. The 
Graphic pretended that its story 
would be a “warning” to “young 
girls’ not to go out with Mr. 
Thaw. What maid, wife or widow 
needs further warning against 
Harry Thaw? 

There was not even the excuse 
that Mr. Thaw is a type, like 
Mr. Browning. Mr. Thaw is not 
a type, but a special case. The 
acts of which he has been ac- 
cused for so many years are to be 
described exactly only in the lan- 
guage of alienists—in words armed 
to the teeth. 

Yet the Graphic splashed a com- 
posite photograph, representing 
Harry Thaw trying to strangle a 
young woman, across its cover; 
and printed a picture of an apart- 
ment house with the caption: 
“Where Harry Got Rough.” 

Other headlines scattered through 
a single issue of the porno-Graphic: 
“THAW ATTACKS PRETTY GIRL IN 
His Luxurious Rooms” (the pret- 
ty girl” was a dance hall “hostess,” 
one Marcia Estardus); “LURED TO 
His HIDDEN HOME AND CLUBBED” 
(the “hidden home” was an ordi- 
nary apartment. Miss Estardus 
knew who Mr. Thaw was and went 
to his apartment voluntarily. She 
was not “clubbed,” but said that 
Mr. Thaw had beaten her with a 
hair brush which she wrenched 
from him.) “THAW Bites Broap- 
way GirL” (This was a less imag- 
inative headline. Miss Estardus 
did indeed allege that Mr. Thaw 
flung her to the floor and bit her 
in the arm and leg.) 

Harry Thaw’s actual condition 
was suggested by the allegation 
that after friends broke in and 
rescued Miss Estardus he ran about 
shouting: ‘“Where’s my_ brush? 
Where’s my brush?” Such words, 
if they were uttered, place Mr. 
Thaw outside the realm of useful 
discussion by a public not made 
up of specialists. 

Not even this sufficed. Last 
week the tabloids were scenting 
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still more pornography afar. The 
Hearst Mirror, which had referred 
to Browning as “Bozo Bunny,” 
cried last week: “BOZO KINA 
BEN NEXT! .. Within 4 
few weeks King Ben* will be 
tried . . . accused of ruining many 
young girls . . . more sensational 
than the Browning case.” 

Not even this sufficed. Bernarr 
Macfadden personally drew his pen 
and signed the following § state. 
ments about the Browning-Peaches 
case: 


“The fact that every newspaper 
in New York had to print the de 
tails of . . . the Browning case 
- . + proves beyond all possible 
argument that an alarmingly large 
number of people everywhere have 
distorted and perverted ideas. 
Experts ... state that there are 
several million sex perverts in this 
country.... 

“Part of my family consists of 
four growing girls, ranging from 
8 to 138 years of age. They read 
the Graphic every day. They 
pick out what they like. The older 
ones 
Browning case. They were inter- 
ested in it as a phase of life.... 

“IT could not read the stuff. It 
did not interest me. It bored me 
beyond expression. ... 

“To those who are encirely nor- 
mal and who are fully informed 
on all subjects appertaining to sex, 
the Browning case is boresome.... 

“But to the great mass of well- 
informed people it was amusing.” 


Last week Publisher Bernarrj 


Macfadden was haled to court. 
Superintendent John S. Sumner of 
the New York Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, represented that 
he had received complaints against 
the Graphic’s front pages from 
people with children who could not 
help seeing newsstands. The 
Tombs Court issued a summons 
charging Publisher Macfadden and 
some underlings with violation of 
that clause of the penal code pro- 
hibiting literature “principally made 
up of criminal news, police reports, 
or pictures or stories of deeds of 
bloodshed, lust or crime... .” 
It was the first time Mr. "Mae- 
fadden had been haled to court in 
years. His first arrest was ID 
1901, when Federal authorities got 
after the posters for one of his 
early beauty shows (a modest af- 
fair in tights but warm for its 
day). At that time the pure zeal 
of a reformer burned in Mr. Mac- 
fadden. He was but seven yeals 
away from his native Missouri. Like 
Theodore Roosevelt, he had_ built 
himself up from a weazened shrimp 
to a powerful athlete. He was a 
militant as any Irishman with an 
undigested dose of religion. His 
faith was physique; he was ot 
to make the world safe for healthy 





*Benjamin Purnell, leader of the House 
of David Colony (Time, Jan. 3). 

+Originally “Bernard,” Mr. Macfaddet 
explains that he thought it would be_ wise 
to make his name distinctive, hitting 
finally upon “Bernarr.” But legend has 
it that the change originated in a ty? 
graphical error on a Macfadden magazine 
cover, which the astute publisher at ontt 
forgave and adopted. 
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I pty the children get bran is as important 
as the bran itself. They must get it in a 
form they eat willingly—in a safe way—an 
effective way. 
In these three requirements you have the reason 
for the growing popularity of Pettijohn’s. 


Pettijohn’s is the whole wheat—a nourishing, 


-warm cereal which children enjoy eating. 


Its bran is natural bran—the safe amount. 


It furnishes, along with this natural bran, two 
more of the most important aids to peristalsis 
(elimination)—warmth and moisture. 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


Cooks Quickly 


the importance of bran 


This nourishing cooked cereal 
brings the children BRAN— 
hot, moist, effective and safe 


And, the edges of the bran are so softened by 


cooking that no irritation can result. 


A warm, nourishing breakfast 


Pettijohn’s is the whole wheat cereal. The rich 
food elements of the wheat are retained by the 
exclusive milling process. 

So when you give the children Pettijohn’s you 
are giving them more than safe and efficient bran. 

You are giving them all the proteins and carbo- 
hydrates of the wheat, the mineral salts and 
indispensable vitamins. You are giving them food 
on which to grow sturdy and healthy. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


“The Truth About Bran” 


It is no trouble to prepare a Pettijohn'’s break- 
fast. Pettijohn’s cooks in 3 minutes —a 
fresh, hot, nourishing cereal—with 25% 
natural bran. 


This is the title of a new and authoritative 
study of the whole question of bran. Fill 
in coupon at bottom of page, detach and mail 
to The Quaker Oats Company for a free copy. 


Pettijohn's 


WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 
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Why 


HE first and stili the 

greatest moving pic- 

ture in the world — 
that is Europe with its 
never ending lure. 


Indeed, there is 
more to be seen and un- 
derstood in Europe for 
less expenditure of time 
and money than anywhere 
else on earth. Europe 
might be likened toa great 
department store in which 
to shop for history, art, 
music, culture, Nature’s 
grandeur and Life’s varied 
tapestries of the dead and 
the living world. 


Founded in 1841, 
it is the function of 
Thos. Cook & Son—the 
oldest and foremost 
Travel Service, to offer 
tothetraveler that person- 
al service which springs 
from wide experience and 
high geared organization. 
There are 100 Cook’s of- 
fices in Europe alone—a 
service station at your 
command at every major 
point. 


Individual Travel 
Escorted Travel 
Educational Tours 


Whatever your plans —let us 
aid you to carry them through, 


THOS. COOK 
& SON 


585 Fifth Ave., New York 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


Use Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques 
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bodies. This zeal has never wholly 
died. The numerous Macfadden 
daughters are buxom as can be and 
have never been ashamed to pose 
as their father’s prize exhibits. 
Nevertheless, it was inevitable that 
this apostle of the corporeal should 
find how well the U. S. form re- 
pays its exploiters. Bernarr Mac- 
fadden got into publishing and fell 
among shrewd businessmen. 

His second arrest was brought 
about by that primate of prudence, 
Anthony Comstock, whose _ vest- 
ments Reformer Sumner inherits. 
Mr. Comstock only succeeded in 
causing the Macfadden beauty 
show of 1905 to attract mobs that 
nearly burst Madison Square Gar- 
den. It was still an affair of 
tights—a source, perhaps, of some 
of the rancor in Mr. Macfadden’s 
charges of fraud (which brought 
him libel suits totaling four mil- 
lions) against the 1926 beauty con- 
test at Atlantic City, held with 
scant emphasis on costume, by emi- 
nent bankers and businessmen. 

A woman secured $3,000 damages 
from Mr. Macfadden in 1908 for 
publishing her ravishing picture 
without permission. But that was 
before the Misses Macfadden grew 
up and before their father had 
money can 
buy honestly. Kind-hearted Presi- 
dent Taft once had to come to Mr. 
Macfadden’s aid to spare him two 
years of hard labor for an article 
on “Growing to Manhood.” 


But since then the latitude per- 
mitted “educational” matter has 
increased and Mr. Macfadden has 
doubtless forgotten the $2,000 fine 
he paid in the dismal dawn of this 
porno-glorious century. 

A cult must have a shrine or 
citadel. Bernarr Macfadden built 
his at Spottswood, N. J., “The 
Physical Culture City.” Pilgrims 
groaned when they found they must 
pay board and yet fast for two 
weeks. But the city flourished, 
perhaps on compensations which 
the New York World misunder- 
stood when it attacked the city 
as a nest of impropriety and li- 
cense. These attacks put the city 
out of business, nor could its Sul- 
tan retrieve damages from the 
World in court. The times were 
narrow, oppressive. Even a chain 
of Macfadden lunchrooms failed, all 
save three, after “revolutionizing 
the restaurant business” so that 
“you can get wholesome health- 
building foods most anywhere.” 


The full extent of the Macfad- 
den press is popularly appreciated 
but needs the official Macfadden 
figures to set it off in its true mag- 
nificence: 

Readers 
Physical Culture* (monthly) od 
True Stories (weekly) 
Movie Weekly 
True Romances 
Fiction Lovers 
Dance Lovers 
Dream World 
Radio Stories 
True Detective Mysteries... 
Modern Marriage (“the be happy 
magazine’”’) 
Muscle Builder 


In 1924, feeling that his Man- 
hattan millions should be pampered 


*To which Mr. 
tically his entire life’ 
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(monthly)... 


Macfadden gave “prac- 
for 20 years. 


a little more intimately, Mr. Mac. 
fadden offered them stock in his 
company at far above “the old an- 
tiquated rate” of 4% or 6% divi- 
dends, and started the daily 
Graphic. It was hardly a news. 
paper. It was 2 huge success, In 
something like a year it had 100,000 
readers. A Sunday Graphic, after 
an allegedly prodigious _ nativity, 
died stillborn; but since 1920, Mr, 
Macfadden and his friends have 
+ their every dollar into 
2 s% 


What time Mr. Macfadden_ was 
going to court, officials in White 
Plains, N. Y., and Princeton, N. J., 
obstructed the sale of Macfadden 
publications (and Mr. Hearst's 
Mirror). In Princeton, Macfadden- 
ism has been an old story since 
the evening undergraduates caught 
a physically-cultured runner who 
was supposed to be jogging from 
Newark to Philadelphia as a pub- 
licity stunt (accompanied bv Ber- 
narr himself), taking rides between 
towns on the Macfadden truck. 


Reform? 


Lee Shubert, producer of shows 
as salacious as public opinion will 
stand, once retorted to people who 
proposed stage censorship: “Well, 
if you have a censorship for the 
theatre, why not for newspapers? 
Newspapers dish out as much dirt, 
whenever there is a spicy trial on, 
as plays ever do. You sell the 
newspaper to any kid who has two 
cents but you have to pay $2.20 
up to maybe $9.90 to see a brothel 
operating across the footlights. 
That puts it beyond reach of the 
kids. If censorship of the theatre, 
why not of the press?” 

Last week the unabashed Mr. 
Shubert was quoted and seconded 
by no less celebrated a creature 
than the  Patterson-McCormick 
New York Daily News.  First- 
spawned of the tabloid brood, the 
News was at last revolted by 
tabloid practice. It not only con- 
demned its smut-brothers, the Mir- 
ror and Graphic, but said: “Far be 
it from us to pin a lily on our 
coat. The News also has gone too 
far. But the point is this... as 
long as there is more newspaper 
circulation in more smut, some 
presses will be found to roll out 
the smut. Some unusually ruth- 
less manager or editor leads the 
parade toward smut’s farthest 
boundary line... .” 

In other words, the Editor of the 
Macfadden Graphic had conclusive. 
ly proved himself more “unusually 
ruthless” than the editor of the 
Daily News. In other words, the 
News could no longer compete in 
the smut-fest it had started. In 
other words, the News wanted to 
play another game. In other 
words, public opinion against the 
smutty tabloids was so violent that 
it looked as though a real reaction 
might set in. There would soon 
be more money in less smut. The 
News therefore jumped the way it 
thought public opinion was going 
to swing. It begged the authorities 
to intervene. It begged to be “made 
decent,” representing itself as peni- 
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tent and willing though helpless. 

And it planned out its new career 
of seemliness. 

It acquired an Associated Press 
membership. It let hints seep 
abroad to this effect: the News 
would soon change its size from 
a five-column tabloid to an eight- 
column newspaper. By virtue of 
its penitent stand for conserva- 
tism it got itself called (by the 
Fourth Estate—newspaper' trade 
journal) “The Times of the _tab- 
loids,” a title accurate enough as 
a comparative but absurd as a 
definitive. 

And while the true depth of 
public revulsion to the tabloids re- 
mained unknown, while authorities 
pondered intervention and chastise- 
ment, what did “The Times of 
the tabloids” do? Published, in a 
single issue, the headlines: “Ar- 
rest Dappy IN New Case,” “KIN 
DemMAND Facts In Mops. Deratu,” 
“YoutH Hep as ABpucTor,” “Con- 
vict FLEES aT MorHer’s DEATHBED; 
HUNTED AT BuRIAL.” Published, in 
the same issue, a leggy front-page 
picture of one Marcia Estardus, 
“theatrical type,” with the caption, 
“Says Harry THaw Bit Her,” and 
excerpts from the young lady’s 
testimony: “He was crazy. He 
grunted and screamed as he rained 
blows on my body. I was groggy. 
Then he grabbed me and, like an 
animal, sank his teeth in my arm. 
While I tried to fight him off he 
knocked me down and bit me in 


RELIGION 


Diaz, from Mexico 


Fifty Manhattan Roman Catholics 
climbed about a United Fruit 
steamer in New York Harbor last 
week and kissed an amethyst ring. 
It was on the thick powerful finger* 
of a medium-sized cask of a man, 
whom two Mexican “very, very 
courteous” police sergeants a month 
ago had escorted out of Mexico, 
over the Guatemala border—Pas- 
quale Diaz, Bishop of Tabasco, 
now exile. Newspapermen mar- 
veled at how, in the serenity of 
Catholic priesthood, this man’s face 
ad acquired its strained lines of 
truculence, combat and domination. 
He is a Jalisco Indian, born 1876 
in Guadaljara, Mexico; trained by 
Jesuits in Spain and France; or- 
dained priest in 1899, bishop in 
1923, His face showed no be- 
nignity save when he smiled. In 
the civilian clothes that he wore— 
soft hat, grey suit, knitted tie—he 
looked like a superintendent of a 
railroad construction project, one 
long inured to directing gangs of 
stalwarts at rough work. 

Bishop Diaz is secretary of the 
Mexican Episcopate and hen long 
denounced President Calles for try- 


*Manhattan newspapers, pretending to 
have sent reporters to interview Bishop Diaz 
i “Spanish and French,” described him 
wearing his bishop’s ring on his left hand, 
as though it were a wedding ring. Roman 
Catholic bishops wear the episcopal ring 

the ring finger of the right hand, the 

ith which they confer the episcopal 
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BisHoP OF TABASCO 
. and prayer will help!” 


ing to subordinate the Roman Cath- 
olic Church to the Mexican Govern- 
ment. President Calles—solicitous 
for his poor, degraded, mean electo- 
rate—wants to cut down on the 
vested interests of the compara- 
tively rich Roman Catholic Church 
in Mexico and of the very rich for- 
eign corporations. From every oil 
well he sees rising a dour genie, 
and in every baptismal font he sees 
swimming a school of vermin. For 
the business interests U. S. Secre- 
tary of State Frank B. Kellogg has 
been the nervous advocate; for the 
Church, Bishop Diaz has been the 
obstreperous protagonist. President 
Calles has been sending Secretary 
Kellogg temporizing notes; Bishop 
Diaz he threw out of Mexico. In 
the U. S. Bishop Diaz will wait 
until Mexican Catholics can organ- 
ize an effective political party and 
throw out President Calles and his 
party. 

Said the Bishop, as his boat 
pulled to its Manhattan dock last 
week: “The Church will win . It 
always wins in the long run. It 
will win by defending its rights in 
a legal way—and prayer will help.” 


Commandments 


At Simmons College, Boston, 
back of the Art Museum on Hunt- 
ington Avenue, 835 girls are study- 
ing to become private secretaries. 
Later they will learn the dreari- 
ness of this type of work. But 
as yet they retain their maiden- 
ly assurance. And it was in this 
mood that last week, at the behest 
of their Director Edward Henry 
Eldridge, they examined the cur- 
rent prudency of the Ten Com- 
mandments. They found that God 
had graven His Commandmexts 
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8,500 years ago in this order:* 

1) Thou shalt have no other 
gods before Me. 

2) Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image.... 

’) Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain.... 

4) Remember the Sabbath Day 
to keep it holy.... 

5) Honor thy father and thy 
mother. ... 

6) Thou shalt not kill. 

7) Thou shalt not commit adult- 
ery. 
8) Thou shalt not steal. 

9) Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
NESS. . « « 

10) Thou shalt not covet.... 

The young women at Simmons, 
remembering these Command- 
ments, decided a more prudent ar- 
rangement would be this: 

1) Honor thy father and thy 
mother (5). 

2) Thou shalt have no _ other 
gods before Me (1). 

8) Thou shalt not kill (6). 

4) Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery (7). 

5) Thou shalt not steal (8). 

6) Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
mess (9). 

7) Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in 
vain (8)... 

8) Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image (2).... 

9) Thou shalt not covet (10).... 

10) Remember the Sabbath Day 
to keep it holy (4).... 


SCIENCE 


No Ape-Child 


Ever since he told a convention 
of physiologists at Stockholm 
(TIME, Aug. 16) that he had re- 
placed the ovaries of Nora, mature 
chimpanzee, with a woman’s 
ovaries, and then succeeded in im- 
pregnating her with human sperms 
by artificial means, Dr. Serge 
Voronoff of Paris has been the sub- 
ject of much lay and _ scientific 
speculation. Nora’s baby, bio!ogi- 
cally human, but prenatally an ape, 
was to be born in January. In 
August she was reported ‘‘progress- 
ing normally.” Then no_ more 
bulletins . . . until last week. 
Pressed for information, Dr. Vor- 
onoff made answer: 


1) After receiving the human 
ovaries, Nora had menstruated as 
regularly as before. 

2) After artificial fecundation 
she had stopped menstruating. 

8) After 90 days of apparent 
pregnancy, she had menstruated 


*The Old Testament gives two slightly 
different versions of the Ten Command- 
ments, Exopus 20: 1-17, and DEuTERONOMY 
5: 6-21. It has been a bitter problem col- 
lating and dividing these Laws. Jews fol- 
low the Talmud’s order, Calvinistic and 
Eastern Orthodox churches Philo’s, Roman 
Catholics and Lutherans St. Augustine’s. 

{Few people know all Ten Commant- 
ments. Last year Associate Professor Wal- 
ter B. Pitkin of Columbia, in serious wo? 
der, tested out 14 college professors, 18 
newsgatherers, 10 writers, and 6 business 
men. Only one—Professor William 
Montague of Columbia—knew all (TIME 
April 5). 
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Dr. VORONOFF 
“Nora has had no baby.” 


again, and regularly thereafter. 

4) “Did she abort at three 
months, or was the halt in her 
menses during the three months due 
to some other thing, to an un- 
known cause? It is impossible to 
say, except that artificial fecunda- 
tion rarely succeeds.” 

5) “For the present Nora has 
served to demonstrate that a chim- 
panzee deprived of its ovaries can 
be ‘regulated’ afresh if one grafts 
in her the ovaries of a woman, 
which proves the close relationship 
between the higher apes and our- 
selves, since our organs are inter- 
changeable. I therefore have 
reason to say that the higher aves 
constitute a station of spare [ex- 
change] parts for the human 
machine,” 


6) “As for ... the question of 
fecundating the borrowed ovaries, 
one must make new experiments, 
for in scientific research it is neces- 
sary to have much patience.” 


Scientists awaited the publication 

of Dr. Voronoff’s full report on 
human-ovaried Nora, meantime 
noting as fallacies in Dr. Voronoff’s 
reports to date: 
1) The absence of a “control,” 
1. @, another human-ovaried chim- 
panzee, not fecundated, to isolate 
the cause of Nora’s halted menstru- 
ation. 

2) Lack of evidence to prove that 
Nora’s own ovaries were completely 
removed, that the human ovaries 
were grafted in exact position. 


Elixir 

The reputation of Friar Roger 
Bacon (1214-1294) as a scientist 
was burnished lately when Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania chemists 
obtained salts of copper by one 


of his cryptic formulae (TrmEg, 
Dec. 18). But last week Friar 
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Satisfactory filing cannot be accom- 
plished by merely enclosing your letters 
in a piece of manila paper. Manila 
folders at their best are merely a make- 
shift—temporary containers that can- 
not hold the papers erect in the files, 
or prevent the loss of letters by mis- 
filing. 
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firm, dura- 
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the appearance and efficiency of every 
file drawer. 
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Roger was consigned again to the 
limbo of medieval credulity. Dean 
Robert Bell Burke of Pennsylvania, 
after four years’ labor with the 
key discovered by a colleague, the 
late Dr. William Romaine Newbold, 
announced completion of the world’s 
first translation of Friar Roger’s 
800-page Opus maius, prodigious 
eryptogram in monkish dog-Latin 
that men had thought might con- 
tain marvelous secrets.* 

Particularly was a_ skeptical 
world interested in knowing wheth- 
er, by any rare chance, Friar 
Roger had actually possessed an 
“elixir of life.” Alas, the Opus 
maius revealed he had not. He 
had only, in his scholarly way, 
described one. The formula was 
enough to discourage the most bold- 
faced charlatan that ever sold 
canal water for a cure-all. Elixir 
of life contains: 

“That which is tempered in the 
fourth degree ... gold 

“That which swims in the sea 

. . pearl. 

“The thing that grows in the 
air... a flower. 

“That which is cast up by the 
sea... ambergris. 

“A plant of India... aloe. 

“That which is in the vitals of 
a long-lived animal...a_ bone 
growing in the stag’s heart. 

“The two snakes which are the 
food of the Tyrians and Ethi- 





Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” File Pocket, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUSINESS 


Pine & William Sts. 


Fire engines sirened their way 
up to the Kuhn, Loeb building at 
Pine and William Streets, Man- 
hattan, last week. People went run- 
ning. There was a fire in the 
building basement. Firemen on 
trucks swore at the pedestrians. 
The smoke was very thick. It 
smelled catastrophic. Firemen on 
foot, carrying extinguishers el- 
bowed} passage through the crowds. 
Policemen were angry. Gum-chewers 
gaped. There were at least 15,000 
Wall Street clerks there, crowded so 
thickly that they forced Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.’s employes to fight 
their way out of the smoked bank- 
ing offices to watch their own fire. 


60th Josten, The fire dam- 
age was trivial (old boxes, rub- 
bish and wastes in a fireproof sub- 
basement). Yet it caused more ex- 
citement in Kuhn, Loeb & Co.’s 
marbled offices than did the cele- 


*Begun by Friar Roger in 1266 at the 
command of Clement IV (Guy de Foulques) 
to survey and summarize knowledge in the 
13th Century. 


7Thuggish method of forcing passage 
through a throng. The hands are held 
clenched close to the chest, the elbows 
flexed and projected stiffly to each side of 
the torso. To move forward one jabs _ by- 
standers with the elbows and, as they wince, 
sidles through the opening. 
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bration, the same week, of the 
firm’s 60th anniversary. Bankers 
of the neighborhood, had sent in 
some flowers; there were felicita. 
tions; and that was all. Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. employes are trained to 
show no emotions. They treated 
the $3,000,000 of South African 
gold their company bought last 
week (the largest purchase of gold 
from London in several months) 
as a bookkeeping item. Nor did 
they consider any more important 
the $95,000,000 they loaned to the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

That is the largest amount of 
money that any U. S. railroad has 
ever borrowed through a single 
banking house. But in the 60-year 
history of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., it 
represents but a hundredth part of 
their money transactions. In 1867 
Abraham Kuhn and Solomon Loeb 
left the Jewish community in Cin- 
cinnati where they had _ become 
prosperous commission men. They 
realized better than most men that 
the Civil War meant a change to 
U. S. civilization, that the railroads 
—then grimy, haphazard affairs, 
spattered with tobacco juice—would 
become a great factor in that civili- 
zation. They went to Manhattan 
where Jay Gould (1836-92), James 
Fisk (1834-72) and Daniel Drew 
(1797-1879) were forcing from 
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Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt 
(1794-1877) control of the Erie, and 
where Commodore Vanderbilt him- 
slf was forcing his way to the 
control of the New York Central. 
When the Fisk-Gould machinations 
around President Grant brought on 
the “Black Friday” panic of 1869, 
Abraham Kuhn and Solomon Loeb 
had money. They loaned it out, 
and their firm has continued to loan 
out money. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. on 
its own account and in combination 
with other banking houses has 
loaned $10,000,000,000 during 60 
years. Much of the money went to 
these railroads, among others: 
B & O. Internat. & Gt. Nor. 
. & 0. L. A. & Salt Lake 


. & Alton 
. & Le Ill, 


i ° Norfolk & “West. 
Del. & Hud. Nor. Pac. 
Denver & R. G. Pennsylvania 
Guif, Mobile & N. Sou. Pac. 
Hud. & Man. Tex. Pac. 
Ill, Cent. Union Pac. 

Wabash 

And Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have been 
the bankers for these corporations, 
among others: 


American Smelting & Refining 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Central Leather 

Inland Steel 

Republic Iron & Steel 

U. S. Rubber 

Consolidated Coal 

Famous Players-Lasky 

Western Union 

Westinghouse 


But Kuhn, Loeb & Co.’s greatest 
contribution to U. S. finance has 
been its pioneering in great inter- 
national loans. It sold U. S. se- 
curities to its European customers 
and European securities to its U. S. 
customers, when other U. S. invest- 
ment dealers had no understanding 
of such commerce. When Japan 
was fighting Russia in 1905, Jacob 
Schiff (1847-1920) then senior part- 
ner of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. was in 
London, The Japanese Government 
wanted $50,000,000. London bank- 
ers said they would risk $25,000,000. 
Jacob Schiff said that his firm 
would take the other $25,000,000. 
Subsequently, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
sold $200,000,000 of bonds to 
finance Japan through the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. has loaned 
money to other governments— 
Sweden, Holland, Austria, Argen- 
tina, Cuba, Chile, Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia; to foreign municipalities 
—Paris, Antwerp, Bordeaux, Ly- 
ons, Marseille, Tokyo, Prague, 
Christiania, and the Department of 
the Seine (France). This interna- 
tional banking, since the War, had 
become of high importance to the 
U, More money is available 
here for investment than can be 
absorbed by domestic corporations 
and municipalities; and to place 
Money abroad, investors must rely 
Upon the expertness and knowledge 
of reliable international banking 

uses. Knowing this, the Gov- 
fnors of the New York Stock 

change are seeking to list for- 
oe _ on the Exchange (TIME, 

eb. ° 


Abraham Kuhn and Solomon 
Loeb had faith in U. S. railroads 
When they began their Manhattan 


Partnership in 1867. But their 
vision might have remained nation- 
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Not a son-in-law or a son 


al, had not Jacob Henry Schiff 
come over from Germany and mar- 
ried Mr. Loeb’s daughter, Teresa. 
The partners made a partner of 
the son-in-law (1875), and at the 
same time took into the firm an- 
other young man of financial per- 
spicacity—Abraham Wolff. It was 
not long before Jacob Schiff domi- 
nated the partnership, and it was 
due largely to him that Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. has made its close connec- 
tions with European bankers. He, 
too, it was who fought with Ed- 
ward Henry Harriman (1848-1909) 
against James Jerome Hill (1838- 
1916) and John Pierpont Morgan 
(1837-1913) for control of North- 
ern Pacific in 1901. That created 
the great “corner” in Northern 
Pacific, whose shares rose to $1,- 
000 each. But Jacob Schiff and J. 
P. Morgan, foreseeing panic, let 
the “shorts” settle for $150 a 
share. 

Recently Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have 
revived their interests in the rail- 
roads of the northwest. They rep- 
resented the buyers, at auction, of 
the $750,000,000 Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul (TimeE, Dec. 6) and 
have been one of the agents for 
Arthur Curtiss James, greatest 
railroad stockholder, in his gaining 
control of the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific. 

The men who head the firm now 
constitute the smallest partnership 
of any important Wall Street 
House, and continue the tradition 
of a closed group. James Loeb, 
Solomon Loeb’s son, joined the firm 
in 1888, withdrew in 1901, to give 
his time to classical literature. He 
has been having Latin and Greek 
works translated into English, and 
has been paying all publication 
losses. For this activity, Cam- 
bridge University gave him its de- 
gree as Doctor of Laws (TIME, 
March, 28, 1925). He has long 


lived in Munich, Germany. 
Paul Moritz Warburg is another 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Mrs. Frances P. Davi- 
son Cheney and Ward Cheney 
(silk), a daughter; in Manhattan. 
The baby is a granddaughter of 
the late Henry P. Davison, War- 
time Chairman of the American 
Red Cross; and niece of F. Trubee 
Davison, assistant Secretary of 
War in charge of Aviation. 





Married. Jobyna Ralston, Har- 
old Lloyd’s leading lady; to Rich- 
ard Arlen, cinema actor, in River- 
side, Calif., following a _ screen 
romance in which they were lovers. 


Married. Eva Tanguay, 48, 
plump, red-haired vaudeville com- 
édienne, who played Cedric Errol in 
Little Lord Fauntleroy; to one 


Allan Parado, 25, her Hungarian 





accompanist, secretly, a month ago. 


Married. Anthony Ashley-Coop- 
er, Lord Ashley, 26, son and heir 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury; to 
Sylvia Hawkes, actress, in London. 
They defied the Earl, who dashed 
to London in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to prevent the marriage. 
The bride had to carry her wed- 
ding ring in her hand, as it proved 
to be too small for her finger. 


Married. Elizabeth P. Steven- 
son, granddaughter of onetime 
(1893-97) U. S. Vice President 
Adlai Ewing Stevenson; to Ernest 
Linwood Ives, first secretary of the 

S. embassy in Constantinople; 
in Naples. 


Died. Sybil Bauer, 23, famed 
swimmer, of an intestinal disorder, 
following 92 days’ illness; at Chi- 
cago (see p. 24). 
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Died. Kay Laurell, 37, onetime 
Ziegfeld Follies actress, divorced 
wife of Winfield R. Sheehan, Fox 
Film official; of pneumonia, in Lon- 
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Died. Guy Lowell, 56, able sin: 
architect, cousin of President Ab. 2° 
bott Lawrence Lowell of Harvard ay 
suddenly; in Madeira. He de. = an 
signed the Boston Museum of Fine tion, an 
Arts, the New York County Court § 2. 
House, *gardens for John Pierpont eased 
Morgan Sr. Permit | 

announcer 
- me of the 

Died. John Lawrence Hamilton, 

64, onetime (1905) president of the 
American Bankers’ Association; of J lemson 
paralysis, in Columbus, Ohio. 

Died. William E. Knox, 64, one. § Hopes “ 
time (1925) president of the Amer- 9... 
ican Bankers’ Association; by shoot. §°”’ 
ing himself while in the restroom § , After he 
of the Bowery Savings Bank. He few 
went to work for this bank 40 § ad answe: 
years ago, was elected president §#™ . 
in 1922. For several recent months ind 
he had been in poor health, nervous; 
became dejected at the recent ar- 
rest of three of his clerks for em- Mineral 1 
bezzlement. Stated the bank trus- =n 
tees: “There was nothing whatever 
in the condition of the bank or 
his relations to the bank that was Uplifting 
not in every way satisfactory.” 

Last month they re-elected him § Sis: 
president. Yes, plea: 
e * SS of TIME. 
That fea 

Died. Col. John W. McCullough, a fine 
67, distiller of famed Green River ane in tt 
whiskey, onetime member of the § that long f 
Republican National Committee; § ‘tive wi 
of apoplexy, in Owensboro, Ky. 

F . Nadeau, I 

Died. Col. William Lawson Peel, 

77, banker, music lover; of heart ile act 
failure; in Atlanta. What Otto H {Miss Cri 
Kahn is to New York, what Samuel @ m the exc 

guson of Te 


Insull is to Chicago, Colonel Peel 
has been to Atlanta. 





Died. William Maxwell, 88, “old- 
est convict in the world”; in the§ 
Wisconsin state prison at Waupun. 
Fifty-five years ago, aged 38, he 
defended a woman’s good name by 
killmg a dance-hall _ roisterer. 








Other roisterers, irate, hung Mr. V1 
Maxwell to a tall tree. Forthwith, 
a sheriff arrived, cut him down, ne 





took him to jail. He was sentenced 
to life imprisonment; refused sev 
eral offers of parole. 






Died. John (“Uncle Johnny’) 
Demarest, 98, member of “the 
oldest married couple in the world’; 
at Wyckoff, N. J., following 
gangrene in his right leg. Tw 
years. ago the couple celebrated 
their diamond wedding anniversal); 
when more than 1,000 neighbors 
and friends visited them, and Pres 
ident Coolidge wrote them a letter 








Died. General Sir George W. 4 
Higginson, 100, famed “Father 
the Grenadier Guards” (see p. 14); 
at Marlow-on-Thames, England. 
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RADIO LETTERS 


Offered to Wager 


Sirs: 

A seasoned Time subscriber for a long 
ghile—I enjoyed your quiz tonight. A 
frend and I tuned in on the second ques- 
tin, and neither of us had heard previous 
qizzes. However, I recognized the TIME 
syle and offered to wager that Time had 
prepared the quiz. 

Permit me to congratulate you upon your 
amouncer* who handled the quiz. He is 
me of the best I have heard. 


EUGENE G. PARKER 
Clemson College, S. C. 


Hopes ““Ma’”’ Heard 

Sirs: 

After hearing the lecture given on Jan. 27, 
[am sending for TIME. ; 

I hope “Ma”t heard the last question 


md answer, and every Red-Blooded Ameri- 


can. 
The air sure is full of good news. 
Waiting patiently for Time, 


Miss REA CRIDGE 
Mineral Point, Wis. 


Uplifting, Instructive 

Sirs: 

Yes, please, I would like the offered copy 
of TIME. 

That feature of your program I con- 
sidered fine. More worth while than the 
general run of programs. I feel there are 
many in the country and in small towns 
that long for something uplifting and in- 
structive when “listening in.” 


Mrs. Louris NADEAU SR. 
Nadeau, Mich. 


*Able, active Colin Hager of WGY.—Eb. 


{Miss Cridge refers to a question based 
m the exodus of Governess “Ma’’ Fer- 
guson of Texas.—Eb. 


Won’t Soon Forget 


Sirs: 


I listened to your news reports given im 
the form of questions on Thursday evening 
and was so well pleased I felt I must 
write and give you my opinion. 


The idea is certainly novel and is edu- 
cational. I could not answer all of the 
questions but knowledge gained will not 
soon be forgotten. 


DONALD S. FAIRBANK 


U. S. Post Office, 
West Winfield, N. Y. 


Caught Her 


Sirs: 

Your question program was fine. Give 
us another. My better half is not a 
radio bug, but you caught her this time. 

Very respectfully, 


H. N. ARCHIBALD, M. D. 
Cheshire, Mass. 


Learned Something 
Sirs: 


. . « I learned several things that I did 
not know, so it is useless for me to say 
I lost.* 


H. G. GIDDENS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Music Flayed 
Sirs: 


...I1 enjoy the Time review as much 
as anything I listen to these days and I 
think it is the most wonderful magazine 
published for busy people; I read it every 
week; and subjects are handled so enter- 
tainingly, and the review just helps us hold 
what we have read. But is it necessary 
to be accompanied by music? That is very 
annoying when one is trying to hear what 


*Persons who answered less than six 
(out of eleven) questions correctly, “lost” 
the game.—Eb. 








you are saying. 
without it... . 


(Mrs.) May R.. SILVERNAIL 
Albany, N. Y. 


Let other listeners state whether 
or not they like the music.—Ep, 


We would be glad to do 


The Complete Scotsman 
Sirs: 

Being one of your radio fans, I must 
congratulate you on the program I heard 
Thursday night from Times entertainers 
Jan. 27, 1927. Your station is very clear 
here in Truro, N. S., Canada. I would 
like to suggest to you from Truro, that I 
would like to hear a program of Scotch 
music and songs some night. You have 
got some very good Scotch talent around 
your station. I would like very much to 
receive a copy of Time, or any of the 
souvenirs you are sending out from your 
station. I am listening in every night 
from Monday until Thursday. Would like 
you to announce my name from your sta- 
tion next Thursday night, saying how well 
I received the program in Truro. I am 
quite a Scotch entertainer myself. My 
home is Glasgow, Scotland. I am on the 
staff of the college here in charge of the 
Physical Training. , ° 


Set. Masor Inst. Arco A. JACKSON 


Provincial Normal College 
Truro, N. S., Canada 


His Radio Told Him 
Sirs: 

My radio told me you had a copy of 
Time for me. Your program of questions 
and answers was very interesting and in- 
structive. 


J. W. THOMPSON 
Humboldt, Tenn. 


Feet on Seat 
Sirs: 

Your questions and answers from “News 
from TIME” were much enjoyed. The family 
got such a kick out of it that we have 
decided to order next year’s coal. We 
answered eight questions out of the eleven. 
Please send us a copy of TIME. 

One of our family was so excited that 
after “questions and answers’’ were over 
she found herself sitting on top of the back 
of a chair, feet on the seat. (A grown-up 


too.) 
Mrs. A. MARTIN 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


So said some of the 162 letters 
from 24 states, the District of Columbia and three Canadian pro- 
vinces, received within the past fortnight at Station WGY, Sche- 
nectady (N.Y.), studio of the General Electric Co., from which 
quizzes arranged by TIME are broadcast each Thursday night at 
10:30 p. m., Eastern Standard Time, wave length 379.5 metres. 


LIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Broadcasting each Thursday at 10:30 p. m. Eastern Standard Time from WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS 


(Continued from p. 87) 


partner who withdrew. He mar- 
ried Nina J. Loeb and became a 
partner in 1902. In 1914 President 


Wilson made him a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and he re- 
signed every corporate and finan- 


cial connection. 


But his brother, Felix M. War- 
burg, who married Frieda Schiff, 
has remained a partner since 1897. 
His forte is the philosophy of 
money—economics. Otto Hermann 
Kahn, who became a partner in 
1897, after his marriage to Addie 
Wolff, is the star salesman of the 
firm, the “front window.” Jerome 
J. Hanauer might be called the 
mathematical genius. Few minds 
can match his when it is applied to 
railroad financing. He—a partner 
since 1912, and the last to be ad- 
mitted—is the only one not a son- 
in-law or a son of earlier partners. 

Mortimer Leo Schiff is the only 
“son”—Jacob Henry Schiff’s—and 
he is the youngest (born 1877) of 
the present four partners. Like 
President Coolidge, Dwight Whitney 
Morrow, Arthur Curtiss James, 
Frank Waterman Stearns, Herbert 
Lee Pratt, Bruce Barton, Alexander 
Meiklejohn, the late Henry Ward 
Beecher, Harlan F. Stone, Frederick 
H. Gillett, Robert Lansing, Charles 
E. Mitchell, Joseph B. Eastman, 
Henry C. Hall, Frank J. Good- 
now, he is an Amherst man. 
Unlike them, he was never gradu- 


Build an extra Income 


19 SmitH 
with \J2/0 BONDS 


UILD an extra income, out of your 
earnings, that will give you 
some of the good things of life, and 
take good care of you when your 
working days are over. 


Invest by mail in 644% SMITH 
BONDS—secured by first mort- 
gages on modern, income-producing 
city property, protected by safe- 
guards that have resulted in our 
record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 Years 


SMITH BONDS, in $100, $500 
and $1,000 denominations, are sold 
outright for cash, or under a monthly 
payment plan that pays the full 
rate of bond interest—612%. 


Mail the form below for our Booklets. 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 


SMITH BLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK,N. Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
PITTSBURGH BUFFALO MINNEAPOLIS ALBANY 





ated, because in his sophomore 
year he decided he did not want to 
be just a “rich man’s son.” He left 
college; got a job in a railroad of- 
fice. Later Amherst gave him its 
Master of Arts degree. That was 
after he had become a partner of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and had shown 
himself a master of finance. 


43 Years vcee 


John J. Mitchell, 73, potent 
Chicago banker, last week gave 
over the presidency of the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Co. to Eugene M. 
Stevens, previously vice president; 
himself shifted to the chairmanship 
of the board of directors. For 43 
years (1880-1923) he had _ been 
president of the Illinois Trust & 
Savings Bank, where he had start- 
ed as a messenger. When in 1923 
it became the [Illinois Merchants 
Trust Co. he kept on as _ presi- 
dent. 


Earnings 


Further firms reported their 1926 
earnings to their stockholders: 
1926 1925 
AMERICAN EXPRESS....$ 2,377,746 $ 2,319,478 
Coca-CoLa 8,403,653 7,899,580 
S. H. Kress (5 & 10) 4,672,952 4,168,521 
P. LORILLARD 
(Tobacco) 
Warp BAKING ... 
LicceTt & MYERS 
(Tobacco) 
F. W. WooLwortH 
(5 & 10) 
CLUETT-PEABODY 
(Collars, Shirts) .... 


4,117,197 
4,476,508 


5,641,431 
4,208,144 


17,636,946 15,289,652 
28,204,928 24,601,764 


1,772,223 2,242,699 


Smart Son 


When he first went ‘to work as 
a solicitor for the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. five years ago, 
Haley Fiske Jr. met some glum 
life insurance solicitors. His father, 
Haley Fiske Sr., was president of 
the company. Some __ salesmen 
sneered: smart son, going to work 
for rich father; others sneered: 
smart father, providing for doltish 
son. Son Fiske, no dolt, proved 
himself no selling genius his first 
year as an insurance solicitor. 
His chief business experience, 
previously, had been in the export 
field. But he had listened to his 
father discourse on life insurance. 
He understood its economics and 
during his second year with Metro- 
politan he made his knowledge pay. 
He wrote up policies worth more 
than $1,000,000 and has exceeded 
that sum yearly since. Last week 
Metropolitan bookkeepers told him 
that during 1926 his policies to- 
taled $34,075,950. He was the com- 
pany’s star salesman, breveted 
smart son of a smart father. He 
is, of course, a member of Metro- 
politan’s famed Million Dollar Club, 
which this year has 60 members, 
including Elmer Q. Oliphant, one- 
time famed football halfback at 
Purdue and at West Point. 


Book 


_ With practically 100,000,000 life 
insurance policies in force in the 
U. S., Arthur C. Dollarhide, inde- 
pendent actuary, Cleveland, decided 
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that the policy holders would want 
insurance instruction. So he wrote 
a book (Facts and Fallacies of Life 
Insurance, $10) that purports “to 
so acquaint the reader with the 
principles of life insurance and 
various policy forms, their provi. 
sicns and conditions, and desir. 
ability or lack‘of it, that he will be 
enabled to wisely choose the form 
of any new policy that he may 
purchase, effect such desirable re. 
adjustments of his present life in. 
surance holdings as may be 
possible, and intelligently handle 
such policies as he may retain.” 


THEATRE 


New Plays 


Rio Rita. Who would be likely 
to open a Manhattan theatre of 
dreamy elliptical architecture, hung 
with gorgeous tapestries, rich with 
color? Florenz Ziegfeld. 


In it he presented no Follies last 
week, but a musical comedy with 
fresh, feathery ballet dancers and 
a chorus that made strong men 
sigh. Rio Rita had a plot—some- 
thing to do with oil leases and 
statesmen. A plot however, is mere 
parsley when the eyes and ears 
are well feasted. 


Pinwheel. Expressionism went 
on a debauch at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse (Manhattan) last week. 
Coney Island calliopes tooted, fac- 
tory whistles shrieked, elevated 
trains jangled, klaxons yowled, 
saxophones clucked and_ gurgled 
during 16 scenes. A “Jane” (sten- 
ographer) is seduced by a “Guy,” 
is married by a “Bookkeeper,” is 
kept by a “Sugar Daddy.” She 
shoots a taxicab driver and mis- 
behaves generally. That is the 
way Author Francis Edwards 
Faragoh, Hungarian by birth, sees 
Greater New York. His Pinwheel 
sputters, syuawks, dies like a sky- 
rocket that never left the ground. 


Trelawny of the Wells. Producer 
George C. Tyler said, ‘Where 
would the world be if it weren't 
for sentiment?”; and answered his 
own question by reviving Sir Ar 
thur Wing Pinero’s play with the 
the stage-folk of yesterday: John 
Drew, Mrs. Whiffen, Otto Kruger, 
Effie Shannon, Henrietta Crosman, 
Wilton Lackaye, O. P. Heggie. He 
tossed in a few of the younger 
luminaries, too: Pauline Lord, 
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How MucH SHOULD I SAVE? 


— 


ZU. G5 PRINCIPAL TO 3 


$ 2,500 Yi WG ZA’ $ 50,000 
roam - LANS | BS 
4,000 | \ & 7 == 80,000 


NN eee Jp \ 
5,000 | IAF \Gi 100,000 
Ee 


7,500 Wie CIES —MbSF7 150,000 
10,000 a V7Z j 200,000 


12,500 <a [LP 250,000 


/ 
CMosr persons between the ages of thirty and sixty-five should ac- 
cumulate sufficient principal to produce an adequate living income. 
Not only will this offset any loss of earning power, but it will also per- 
mit the maintenance of the accustomed standard of living. 


PLAN 1 is particularly Z PLAN 2 calls for a de- 
well adapted to the busi- posit with us of $20,000 
ness or professional man. in cash or securities. In 
A minimum of $100 25 years, at an average 
monthly is required. In es rate of 5%, this plan 
25 years, at an average aire SN will accumulate an 
rate of 5%, this plan fz & a> estate of over 
will accumulate oe ASR ‘ y $67,000. Either 
over $58,000— ae eS / plan may be ter- 
of which only Z %, an minated at any lesser 
$30,000 has actually ~ / period for its full mar- 
been deposited. f ket value. 


Our booklet describes both plans in detail. Write for Booklet, UB-2 


OLD COLONY 


CORPORATION 


Owned and Controlled by 
OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
HARTFORD NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 
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Helen Gahagan, Rollo Peters, Eric 
Dressler, Mrs. Whiffen’s matronly 
daughter, Peggy. This, the highest 
paid assemblage ever seen on one 
legitimate stage, enacts for the 
fourth time in the U. S. (the first, 
1898) the fortunes of those shock- 
ingly Bohemian actors and ac- 
tresses who strutted in famed 
Sadler’s “Wells” during the reign 
of good Queen Victoria. 

To the zip-gobbling audiences of 
this day, the play offers mellow 
humor and pathos—qualities whose 
commercial values are doubtful. 
To the student of the theatre, to 
the lover of stage personalities, 
it is irresistable. Dramatist Pinero 
in Trelawny has created a young 
playwright—one whose theories and 
struggles against the _ theatrical 
traditions of the time were those 
of Sir Arthur himself. Young 
Tom Wrench abhors the long, 
pompous speeches; his characters 
speak like human beings. Scorn- 
fully, the old actors reject his 
manuscript: “Why, sir, there isn’t 
a speech in it... nothing a man 
ean really get his teeth into.” 
Yom finally gets a backer for his 
play, none other than the superbly 
proper, anti-theatrical Vice Chan- 
cellor, whose frolicking son marries 
the leading lady of the “Wells”, 








ActTrRESS WHIFFEN 
... stormed into Mr. Tyler’s office 


Miss Trelawny. This is one of 
Dramatist Pinero’s early plays, yet 
it does not have the mutton-chop 








The Farmstead MADE ON THE JONES DAIRY FARM The Shop 


Jones SAUSAGE 


So Easy to Prepare! 


HETHER you use Jones Dairy Farm 
Sausage for a carefully planned week- 
end breakfast or for an appetizing luncheon 
when unexpected guests arrive, you will find 
it easy to prepare and convenient to serve. 
Furthermore, you will be gratified when 
your guests recognize, appreciate, and com- 
ment upon its distinctive flavor. 
Good markets everywhere receive regular 
shipments fresh from our farm. 


JONES DAIRY FARM 
Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Sy 
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sleeves of his later pity-poor-Paul, 
scenes. 

The tragedy of actors (and play. 
wrights too) is the fickleness of 
the populace. Today’s idol may 
be tomorrow’s rubbish. In Tye. 
lawny the downfall of the olf 
timers is the essential motif. But 
in the revival the audience showed 
that it had not forgotten its old 
favorites. John Drew (Vice Chan. 
cellor), now 73, was cheered mighti- 
ly when he first looked from be 
hind his newspaper in the second 
act. Mrs. Whiffen, 83, a nice old 
lady, was greeted with prolonged 
applause. The world still loves its 
illusions. 

These old actors, like the charac. 
ters they portray in the play, are, 
at heart, children. Mrs. Whiffen 
stormed into Mr. Tyler’s office ty 
demand that her picture in the 
lobby of the New Amsterdam Thea 
tre be torn down immediately.,., 
“It made her look extremely up. 
attractive and much too old.” Hen. 
rietta Crosman appeared in the 
last scene in a gorgeous, red cloak 
when her part called for an old 
dark-hued one .. . “She would not 
be seen in such an ugly costume” 
Where, indeed, would the world be 
if it were not for sentiment? Cer. 
tainly, it would have no theatre, 
If the Trelawny sentiment is a bit 
old-fashioned, it may serve to re 
mind those who care to think about 
it that even our ancestors lovei ff 
to project their daydreams. Anf 
here are their favorite puppets. 




































The Road to Rome:* Along with 
George Bernard Shaw, John Er 
skine and other modern twisters of 
the tongues of ancients, inust be 
listed Robert Emmet _ Sherwood, 
cinema critic and editor of Life, 
His first play takes Hannibal and 
60,000 lusty Carthaginians through 
Spain, across the Pyrenees and the 
Alps, down to the gates of Rome, 
leaving an “epidemic of pregnancy” 
in their wake. Doughboys at the 
Somme used no_ better profane 
quips than did Hannibal’s boys a 
the Po. Meanwhile, in Rome 
maidens and matrons tremble a 
the news of the approaching it- 
vaders. Not so Amytis (Jane 
Cowl), wife of Procrastinator Fs- 
bius Maximus. She rustles herself 
into Hannibal’s camp to prove t0 
him that the conquest of empir 
is nothing compared to the sub 
limity of the human equation. 1 
clinch her argument she spends the 
night with him, as the curtain 
falls. With a smile of content sh 
goes back to Fabius. Like 3 
thorough gentleman, Hannibal tums 
from Rome and demolishes the w- 
fortunate city of Capua. Mis 
Cowl wears fine clothes, is: lovel! 
(although kittenish). Philip Mer 
vale is an able Hannibal. Manhat: 
tanites were well entertained. 






























For Better or Worse. A_ youll 
collegian plans to study in Europ 
to devote his life and his pen 
the uplifting of the working class 






“*Subtitled by the New York Tak 
*“Hannibal’s Wild Oat’’; by the New or 
World: “Good Gracious, Hannibal. 
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This is why we call it 
“ALPHA” 


EN copper and zinc and lead 

are combined in the usual pro- 
portions to make brass, two kinds of 
metallic _ are formed, called 
“Alpha” and 


“Beta.” 


Long yearsof ex- 
perience, particu- 
larly in severe ser- 
vice at sea, have 


When ordinary brass 
pipe is seen under the 
microscope its surface 
looks like this, because 
it is made up of both 
Alphaand Beta crystals. 


proved that Alpha 
crystals are very 
strong and dur- 


able, while Beta 


crystals are eaten 


away in time by corrosive water. 


ment, but it seemed to us to be worth 
the investment, for we would then be 
able to make a brass that would wear 
muchlonger becauseit would be tougher 
and havegreater resistance to corrosion. 


Three parts extra to make sure 


And so, several years ago, we started 
making a brass pipe containing 66% 
copper (3 parts extra to make sure) 
and we called it 
“Alpha” because 
it is all Alpha. 


Toimprove Al- 
phaBrassPipestill 
further, we added 
a bit more lead so 
it would thread 


We asked ourselves a question: 


“Then why not make a brass pipe 
composed entirely of Alpha crystals?” 


moreeasily, which 
is important be- 
causegood threads 


This shows the surface 
of Alpha Brass Pipe 
under the microscope. 
It is composed entirely 
of Alpha crystals. 


Science had developed that the more 
copper used in making brass, the more 
Alpha crystals it contained, until, 
when 63% or more copper was used, 
the crystals were all Alpha. 


To handle such brass and make it up 
into pipes required costly special equip- 


make tighter pipe connections. 


We are now making Alpha Brass 
Pipe in such volume and so efficiently 
that we can sell it for the same price as 
ordinary brass pipe. You can identify 
Alpha pipe easily for the name is 
stamped every 12 inches. 


@C ALPHA 


(Brass pipe 


contains more a 
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He pauses to seduce the orphaned The director started by making it 

servant girl in his mother’s sub- a comedy, allowed it to slip into 

urban home; is obliged to marry farce, and all the while the earnest 

her. Their love nest is a mad- young playwright, Allen de Lano 

house. He reads Candide; she from the Middle West, had grim 

reads the cinema magazines. He tragedy in mind. 

plays snatches of Chopin; she plays pan gee eg 

The Livery Stable Blues (on the 

phonograph). He soliquizes long The Wandering Jew. Matheson 

and adolescently on art suppressed; Lang is a British actor of fine, 
i; she chews gum. After a fit of tall physique and resonant voice. 





fretfulness, he decides to patch He looks, talks like Walter Hamp- 


up his married life. and give up den, and favors religious plays. 
his career. That is all there is. Last week, he was on the point of 
As a play, it is all for the worse. leaving Montreal with his pro- 












: The Meeting Place 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


accuracy in completing 
people met in town hall, seventy million calls daily 
store or at the village dependsupon theefficiency 
post-office, to talk over of Bell System employees 
matters of importance to the and equipment as well as upon 
community. Then came the tele- the co-operation of persons call- 
phone to enable men to discuss ing and those called and numer- 
matters with one another with- ous private operators. 
out leaving their homes. It is not enough that the aver- 
; With the growing use of the age connection is made in a frac- 
telephone, new difficulties arose tion of a minute or that the num- 
and improvements had to be ber of errors has been reduced to 
sought. Many of the improve- a very small percentage. 
ments concerned the physical The American Telephone and 
telephone plant. Many of them ‘Telegraph Company and its as- 
had to do with the means of sociated Bell Telephone Labo- 
’ using the apparatus to speed the _ratories have practically for their 
connection and enable people to sole task the making of the tele- 
talk more easily. phone more serviceable and more 
This need for improvement is satisfactory—as a means of con- 
continuous and, more than ever, versing with anyone, anywhere, 
is a problem today. Speed and any time. 


Ir 1s not so long ago since 
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duction of The Wandering Jew 
when Mr. Shubert, with expensiye 
theatres unoccupied, invited him t 
Manhattan. Actor Lang came 
He brought his huge spectacle play, 
with its verse, its many sets, its 
mystery drama. Manhattan ordi. 
narily frets under such auster 
conditions in its theatres. But it 
listened reverently to this play, 
watched intently the fierce Mata. 
thias reclaim his soul while the 
dross is consumed through centuries 
of suffering. There are many 
“phases”: a house in Jerusalem 
on the day of Crucifixion; a tou. 
nament pavilion in the Middle 
Ages; a home in Sicily; a Span 
ish Inquisition chamber. Through 
them, the familiar legend is woven 
into a drama of salvation. It man. 
ages to hang together better than 
most episodic plays. The _ poetry 
at time is inspired. Though 
often relapsing into the sermon 
form, it has its organ-tones, and 
they are enough to make the play 
worthy of serious attention. 









































The Dark. The idea (Martin 
Brown’s) is that people are afraid 
of reality just as children ar 
afraid of the dark. In the play, 
a man (Louis Calhern) is blinded, 
horribly scarred, wears a _ black 
mask. His wife (Julia Hoyt) is 
repulsed by ugliness, can no longer 
love him. To escape without con- 
fessing her abnormal, ignoble 1: 
vulsion, she feigns love for an 
other. But her husband clutches 
her, makes her gaze upon his ugli- 
ness. With familiarity, the scar 
seems no longer revolting. She 
kisses it. The symbolism, man 
ifestly, is superficial. Yet it might 
have made good drama, were it 
not so forced. An aversion fot 
things not pretty could hardly in- 
spire such terror as this woma 
feels, or, if it could, the play fails 
to convince the audience of th 
fact. It has moments of theatr: 
cal power, notably the second at 
curtain scene when the hero stun 
bles past his wife, apparently t 
suicide, and she shrinks from sav 
ing him. But the background for 
all this horror is a song-and-dante 
parlor and a_ coterie of light. 
hearted society sparklers, so thal 
it seems by contrast even mol 
unreal than it actually is. 
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BOOKS 


Battle of Booksellers 


If one man writes a manuscript 
and another wants to read it, that 
should be a simple. affair to ar- 
range. Let Tom Writer take his 
script to Dick Reader, or send it 
by Harry Carrier. Difficulty will 
enter only when several thousand 
writers and several million readers 
mutually desire contact. Then 
Harry Carrier may not be the only 
one whose services are required. 


Jack Publisher and scores of 
his brothers have come into being 
since patient monks copied manu- 
scripts. Jack sends his wares to 
men who keep book stores. Jack 
and these men then put their wits 
and purses together to help Dick 
discover the book he wants, or 
ought to want. Dick is the man 
who reads the book that the store- 
keeper bought from the agent who 
came with news of the writer that 
sold his work to be printed and 
bound and distributed by the house 
that Jack Publisher built. 


The process of getting a hen’s 
egg to the breakfast table of an 
apartment dweller seems scarcely 
more complex, costly and _inevit- 
able. Nevertheless, some business- 
men have lately set out to simplify 
book-buying by having strong, 
swift Harry Carrier do more work 
than ever. They have him go 
almost directly from the house that 
Jack built to the reader. 


There are two groups of these 
businessmen. In one group are 
three onetime advertising men. Last 
spring they started the “Book of 
the Month Club.” They engaged 
Editors Henry Seidel Canby and 
Christopher Morley (Saturday Re- 
view of Literature) and William 
Allen White (Emporia, Kans., Ga- 
zette), Columnist Heywood Broun 
(N. Y. World) and Novelist Dor- 
othy Canfield, to be a committee 
to vote on new books each month. 
They notified the publishers that 
here was a fine chance for them. 
The book voted “book of the 
month” would gain distinction 
(publicity). Also it would be 
bought by the Club by the thou- 
sand to send to members of the 
Club. The members were obtained 
(there are now 40,000) by assuring 
people they need no longer worry 
about what to read; or about re- 
membering to buy. The eminent 
Selecting Committee decides for 
them; the efficient business staff 
buys for them. Harry Carrier 
brings a new book each month— 
and if they dislike it they can send 
it back, ask for another one. 

Jack Publisher likes this idea. 
His friends the booksellers do not 
object to it. It stimulates book 
sales generally. Only the laziest 
ook customers rely upon the Club 
entirely. And many of the Club 
members, being either lazy or ru- 
ral, never went to bookstores any- 
way. 

The best argument able, active 
book-buyers can give for not join- 


THE CREAM .... 


There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 
sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers only at the express invitation of TIME’s 
Book Editor. Not all the good books are here advertised; 
but all the books here advertised are good. 

@ They are books selected from extensive lists as being of 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
“blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. Each 
book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


ported in TIME text. 


@ Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 


season’s literature. 
Fiction 

Doomspay—Warwick Deeping*— 
Knopf ($2.50). A Pandora of rural 
England. 

TOMORROW MoRNING—Anne Par- 
ish— Harper ($2). A mother’s 
sacrifice; tears, smiles, aspiration. 

Tar: A MIDWEST CHILDHOOD— 
Sherwood Anderson—Boni & Live- 
right ($3). A Huckleberry Finn in 
lower Ohio. : 

THE PLUTOCRAT—Booth Tarking- 
ton—Doubleday, Page ($2). An 
Illinois Caesar visits Carthage. 

CHILDREN OF THE MorNING— 
W. L. George—Putnam ($2). What 
became of 59 children stranded on 
a desert island. 

East SIDE, WEST SIDE— Felix 
Riesenberg Harcourt, Brace 
($2.50). Epical treatment of Man- 
hattan, isle of psychlones. 

I’tu Have A FINE FUNERAL — 
Pierre La Maziére—Brentano ($2). 
Upholster’s apprentice into French 
Senator, into cynic. 

JiLL— E. M. Delafield — Harper 
($2). Life in looser London. 

Custopy CHILDREN — Everett 
Young—Holt ($2.50). Battledore 
and shuttlecock with the daughter 
of divorcees. 

Power — Lion |. Feuchtwanger — 
Viking Press ($2.50). The rise and 
fall of Jud Siisz, great Jew. 

SorrEL AND Son—Warwick 
Deeping*—Knopf ($2.50). How a 
son justified his father’s confidence. 


Biography 
Tur AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MeEM- 
ors oF BENJAMIN RoserT Hay- 
DON (1786-1846) — Edited by Tom 
Taylor—Harcourt, Brace (2 vols. 
$7.50). The literary and artistic 
history of a period. 


Warwick DEeEPiInc* 


PALMERSTON—Phillip Guedalla — 
Putnam ($5). “That last fragment 
of the 18th Century.” 

FRANZ Liszt (L’HOMME D’Amour) 
—Guy de Pourtales—Translated by 
Eleanor Stimson Brooks — Holt 
($2.50). How European music 
turned romantic. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: THE IMAGE 
AND THE Man—W. E. Woodward 
—Boni & Liveright ($4). Light on 
the Father of His Country. 

GREAT NAMES: AN ANTHOLOGY— 
MacVeagh-Dial ($5). A _ literary 
Who's Who with novel introduc- 
tions by living English writers. 

Verse 


PERSONAE (Collected Poems) — 
Ezra Pound—Boni & Liveright 
($3.50). An esthetic outline of 
history. 

Non-Fiction 

MISSISSIPPI STEAMBOATIN’ — Her- 
bert and Edward Quick—Holt ($3). 
Vivid history of a colorful epoch. 

HAWKERS AND WALKERS IN 
EARLY AMERICA—Richardson Wright 
—Lippincott ($4.50). A history of 
U. S. vagabondage, illustrated. 

THE Story or PHILosopHY—Will 
Durant — Simon & Shuster ($5). 
The sages humanized, from Socra- 
tes to John Dewey. 

THE MyruH or THE INDIVIDUAL— 
Charles W. Wood — John Day 
($2.50). Uncontroversial critique 
of the U. S. ego. 

INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
SoutH AMERICA—Annie S. Peck— 
Crowell ($3.50). A mine of facts. 

THE NEW  UNIVERSE— Baker 
Brownell—Van Nostrand ($4). A 
philosophic outline of knowledge 
from a consistent point of view. 


*Only lately brought to wide fame in the U. S., George 
Warwick Deeping of Surrey, England, has been publishing novels for 
20 years. He is a Cambridge man (Trinity). He studied and prac- 
ticed medicine before writing. Like most able Britons he has a War 


record; a major in Gallipoli, Egypt, France. 


Countrified, he lists 


gardening, carpentry and “all out-door work” among his recrea- 
tions. Like A. S. M. (Jf Winter Comes) Hutchinson, he likes a 


bicycle. 


@ Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 
readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. Inclose 
cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 





ing the Book of the Month Club is 


this: “Why should we buy books 
from you when we can buy the 
same books, at the same price, at 
the stores? We hear your recom- 
mendations. We need no insurance 
against our supposed lethargy. And 
as non-members, we are freer to 
disagree with your committee.” 

To the last part of this argument 
there is no answer. Strong-minded 
people resent being told what is 
best for them, even by able experts. 
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But the first part offered another 
group of businessmen a_ loophole. 
Why should a book-buying club not 
obtain books for its members at 
wholesale prices? Why not have a 
special club edition printed? ... 
On the twelfth floor of the big 
office building at 55 Fifth Ave., 
two onetime publishers opened an 
office and founded the “Literary 
Guild of America.” Last autumn 
they engaged distinguished Editor 
Carl Van Doren (formerly of the 
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A new light will 
dawn on your 
shaving problem 
when you strop 


a NEW blade 


Most men think that a new blade 
right out of the wrapper will give 
the finest safety razor shave 
possible. It doesn't. 
To give the best results, a safety razor 
blade, like the blade of an old-fashioned 
razor needs stropping before you first use 
it—and regularly thereafter. 
Here’s what Mr. Megrund says: 
“When I used the Twinplex stropped blade 
you sent me, I at once noticed it had a 
keener edge than any new blade I had used 
and decided to get a Twinplex although I 
was skeptical as to whether I, myself, 
could put such an edge on a blade. But 
now that I have tried it and find that I can 
strop my own blades and 
really improve a new 
one, I'll say I would not 
sell it for any price if I 
could not get another, as 
itis the best aid tosmooth 
shaving I ever had.” 
(Signed) S 

H. C. Megrund, Shelly, Minn. 
Why not send for a blade as Mr. 
Megrund did and see for yourself? 


Stropped NEW Blade Free 


Name your razor and we'll send you, free, 
a NEW blade stropped on a Twinplex. 
We would like to show you what real 
shaving is. 

All dealers are authorized to sell you a 
Twinplex on 30 days trial. If after four 
weeks of marvelous shaving you are willing 
to forego the comfort and economy you 
have enjoyed, give up your Twinplex and 
get back your money. If you can't find the 
model you want, write us. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 


1619 Locust Street, Saint Louis 
New York Montreal London Chicago 


Nation and Century) and two close 
friends of his, President Glenn 
Frank of the University of Wis- 
consin (onetime Century chief) 
and Novelist Zona Gale (Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin regent); also 
Critic Joseph Wood Krutch (Na- 
tion), Historian Hendrik Willem 
van Loon and Poetess Elinor Wylie. 
They cried, in advertisements: 
“Down with the wall between 
writer and reader!” They offered, 
not only to select books for Guild 
members, but to publish books for 
them. They promised only one 
book per month, with no exchange 
privilege; twelve books per annum 
at a figure far below what the pub- 
lishers and the Book of the Month 
Club ask in a year. That all 
twelve would be excellent books 
was guaranteed by the distinction 
of the Guild’s editors. The Guild 
would invite the publishers to sub- 
mit, not books, but manuscripts. 
“Special representatives in the arts 
and sciences, here and in Europe” 
would see to it that the Guild edi- 
tors obtained the very best manu- 
seripts for perusal. The editors 
having chosen, the Guild business 
staff would then issue to Guild 
members the low-priced Guild edi- 
tion of the book. To the general 
public, through bookstores, it would 
issue, perhaps simultaneously, per- 
haps long afterward, a trade edi- 
tion at the usual price. 

Publishers appeared to dislike 
this idea. Many of them refused 
to submit manuscripts to the Guild. 
They said the Guild was actually 
assuming the role of a rival pub- 
lisher, and wanted to know why 
they should furnish a rival with 
their best merchandise; why help 
build up a competitor who might 
become formidable? Booksellers 
were irate. They refused to help 
the Guild enrol members. They 
promised to cut their retail prices 
to meet the Guild’s prices to its 
members. They hinted they would 
blacklist any author who, for the 
sake of the large advance royalty 
the Guild would be able to pay 
(having an assured advance sale 
equaling its total membership), 
would cut them out of the profit 
of retailing his book, over a longer 
period, but to a far larger volume 
of sales. 

Undaunted,the Guild replied that 
the book business was an artificial 
and unreal world. It was pointed 
out that one publisher had already 
found himself able to cut the price 
of a $5 book to $3 upon receiving a 
flat order for 40,000 copies. The 
Guild offered the public a booklet 
called “WinGs—The Story of a 
Gigantic Economy,” exciting yet 
plausible. 

Last fortnight the Guild an- 
nounced its first publication: a life 
of Reformer Anthony Comstock by 
Heywood Broun * and Margaret 
Leech. Publisher Horace Liveright 
(Boni & Liveright), who had con- 
tracted .for this manuscript, was 
unwilling to publish the trade edi- 
tion simultaneously with the Guild’s 
edition. But he did not want to 
hamper his two authors. He there- 
fore released the manuscript en- 
tirely to the Guild. If the Broun- 
Leech life of Reformer Comstock 
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is to be available to any but Guild 
members a trade edition must be 
published by someone else. 


Smoke was added to the battle 
from the fact that Biographer 
Broun is one of the big guns of 
the Book of the Month Club. To 
see through this observers had to 
remember that the eminent book 
judges on each side were holding 
themselves aloof and impartial. It 
was not their battle but their em- 
ployers’. The Book of the Month 
Club judges regretted no whit hay- 
ing chosen a book by one of the 
Guild’s distinguished editors, Eli- 
nor Wylie’s Orphan Angel.* The 
sarcasm, charges and _ counter- 


*Other choices: Lolly Willowes (Sylvia T. 
Warner), Teeftallow (T. S. _ Stribling), 
The Silver Spoon (John Galsworthy), The 
Saga of Billy the Kid (Walter N. Burns), 
O Genteel Lady (Esther Forbes), The 
Heart of Emerson’s Journals (Bliss Perry), 
The Time of Man (Elizabeth Madox Rob- 
erts), The Romantic Comedians (Ellen 
Glasgow), Napoleon (Emil Ludwig). 
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Ends indigestion 
quickly, SAFELY 


Marvelous Saline That You Take Like 
Mineral Water...Used by Doctors for 82 


Years... Relieves Safely...and Pleasantly 


Long sought relief comes quickly. With 
promptness and safety, agonizing indiges 
tion pains are banished. Tarrant’s Seltzer. 
Aperient (mixed in water) works that way. 
Free from dangerous habit-forming drugs. 
A pure blend of basic salts and other 
harmless ingredients. Take it the first 
thing every morning. It quickly cleanses 
the system, clears the head. 


154,627 physicians’ letters in our files 
testify to the effectiveness of Tarrant’. 
Leading doctors use it themselves. They 
give it to their families for Indigestion 
... Constipation... Headache... Dyspepsia 
... Rheumatism... upset stomach during 
pregnancy. 

Now drink away pain. A little of Tarrant’ 
in a glass of water brings prompt relief. 
It makes a wonderful drink. . . as pleasant 
as fine mineral water. Make it a regular 
morning drink. Get a bottle from you 
druggist, today. Just ask for Tarrant’s. 


FIRST THING IN THE MORNING 


TARRANT?’S 
Selizer-Aperien 


ASK FOR TARRANT’S 
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charges that filled much advertis- 
ing space and many columns of the 
Publisher’s Weekly reflected a busi- 
ness fight purely—a fight which, 
if it did not go beyond price-cutting 
to throat-cutting, promised to bene- 
fit book-buyers, temporarily at least, 
no matter who prevailed. 


FICTION 
Men Like Gods 


THe Man Wuo Cannot Dir— 
Thames Williamson—Small May- 
nord ($2.50). Strange and won- 
derful people appear in_ this 
strange and wonderful book. Rich- 
ard Bacon, debonair and demoniac 
sn of Alchemist Roger Bacon, 
visits Philadelphia about 1830. He 
is 567 years old. There he injects 
Arthur Pentland, young  Pitts- 
burgh snob, with the elixir of life.* 
Soon after, he breaks his neck, be- 
ing no longer useful to Author 
Williamson Arthur Pentland, who 
as a child suffered from night 
fears and grew up to love only his 
mother (now dead), soon marries a 
girl that reminds him of his 
mother. Being ageless, however, 
he outlives her too and wanders 
thereafter, unhappy and confused, 
through the rest of U. S. history, 
down to the present. His old 
hatred of death as the source of 
fear has been replaced by hatred 
of life, source of despair. But a 
mysterious blond man who has 
haunted him all these years, takes 
him for an automobile ride and ex- 
plains that Arthur must love his 
felowmen; that the future of 
humanity is divinity. ... The tale 
is not unreadable. It does nothing 
if not rush. Over the last 75 
years it puts on such a burst of 
speed that the landscape blurs en- 
tirely save for landmarks like 
Abraham Lincoln, Pittsburgh fac- 
tories, modern “go-getters.” But 
the book itself is more interesting 
than its contents. It is the third 
in a series called “The American 
Panorama.” The first two, far bet- 
ter books, folk-lore rather than 
fantasy, were Run, Sheep, Run and 
Gypsy Down the Lane. Author 
Williamson, onetime hobo, sailor, 
sheep-herder, circus hand, news- 
gatherer, wrestler, linguist, social 
worker, Harvard student and Afri- 
can explorer, has French, Irish, 
Norwegian and Welsh blood. Un- 
less this is his autobiography he 
may be said to have imagination. 


Nice Friends 


EcHo ANSwerS—Eliswyth Thane 

—Stokes ($2). The story is of 
love in a May orchard and how 
the lovers parted; she to marry 
an earl and be ashamed that she 
had not risked poverty; he, an 
artist, to paint without his heart, 
growing stronger, kinder but yrey- 
fr with loneliness. And of his 
Vivid friend, Stephen Cole, and his 
devoted friend, Cyril Beauchamps; 
how they bucked him up and kept 
him going for 20 years. And then 
of how she came back, Lady Eve, 
a widow with a reputation, to beg 
*Roger Bacon’s cryptic scripts, announced 
finally translated last week, describe the 
clixir” (see SCIENCE). 


the dream she had once betrayed, 
to Anthony Stuart, always their 
love’s true knight, who was glad 
at last. And then of how it was 
discovered, in another May, what 
the years, had done to the girl 
of the May orchard—driven her 
out and brought in a woman spoiled 
for her rare beauty. ... Much 
depended, of course, on how rare 
Miss Thane could make that beauty. 
She made it rare enough. And 
much depended on the quality of 
Anthony Stuart. She made him 
brave without heroics; sensitive but 
never frail or obvious. More still 
depended on the exposure of fallen 
Lady Eve. And that too is accom- 
plished surely; through as fine a 
touchstone as one could’ wish, 
Maida Cole, constant nymph, elfish 
daughter of Anthony Stuart’s dead 
friend. ... All the evidence con- 
victs Miss Thane, who is young, 
pretty and Iowan, of having per- 
petrated a novel of irresistible 
sentiment; a novel of charm, 
finesse, distinction. Miss Thane 
must have nice friends, 


Melodrama 


SHapows WalItTinc—Eleanor Car- 
roll Chilton—John Day ($2.50). 
This novel opens when Haeckla 
(heroine) has just picked a jonquil. 
She has been trying for days to 
pick up and read the manuscript 
of Shadows Waiting, a novel sent 
her by Dennis (hero). The fact 
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‘Lawrence of Arabia 
a breaks Silence! 


Uncrowned King of Three Nations, 


Adventurer, Spy, Mystic and Mili- 
tary Genius, Consents at Last 


editors and 


to tell His Amazing Story. 


fore united under one banner. Now he 


publishers the world over have been 
trying without success to persuade a 
little, blue-eyed man of five feet three to 
tell the inside story of the most remark- 
able carcer of adventure of modern 


times. His name, Col. Thomas E. 
Lawrence—is heii in awe and affection 
where Allah’s fiercest followers gather. 
Still very young, he is the liberator of 
Arabia, victorious leader of her armies, 
the man whose mysterious sway brought 
together Mohammedan tribes never be- 


is revealing himself as a writer of amaz- 
ing power. 


Books have been written about Lawrence, 
but he himself has steadfastly refused to 
divulge what actually lay behind his 
mission, why he chose to become an Arab 
among Arabs, and why he still lives like 
an Oriental. Now at last he speaks and 
WORLD’S WORK is the first magazine 
to publish his story, which will appear 
every month. 


Next 5 Issues of WORLD’S WORK only $1 


In our eagerness to have you meet the 
new WORLD’S WORK we’ll make the 
price practically nominal—five issues for 
$1.00 (Regular price $1.75). And what is 
more, if the magazine doesn’t come up to 
everything we claim for it, you may 
cancel after two months and we’ll cheer 
fully refund your dollar. Just mail the 
coupon—you take no risk whatsoever. 
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WHERE DO 


A YOU 
AS stann? (D> 


A minister, three United 
States senators, forty-four 
editors and one hundred 


and sixteen reviewers say 
it is a fortunate thing for 
America that this novel 
was written. 

—, 
Two government officials, 
seven editors and twenty- 
eight reviewers feel that 
the novel should not have 
been written. 

—n, 


In the meanwhile, nine 
large editions have been 
exhausted. 


— 


‘Because it is the most 
hotly discussed book in a 
generation. 


— 
And a corking story. 
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Everywhere books are sold 
$2.00 
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that the jonquil was a bud when 
the manuscript arrived, and has 
now grown to be a great big jon- 
quil reminds Haeckla that several 
days have passed and she must 
hurry up and read whatever it is 
that Dennis has sent her. On _p. 7 


Port PouND 
. . + violent tennis and fencing 


she unwraps it. On p. 93 she gets 
down to reading it. On p. 180 she 
has finished. Then there are 109 
more pages. 

The novel—that is to say—con- 
sists of interpolations: the fleeting 
memories and thoughts of Haeckla. 
To put it another way the cover 
blurb quotes Miss Chilton as say- 
ing that this is “a melodrama of 
the intellect.” 

For an embryo novelist to at- 
tempt a plan so_ diffuse and 
snatchy is more than bold. To 
pull it off without creating bore- 
dom would have been magnificent— 
but the book bores. When all is 
said and done, Haeckla and Dennis 
were torturing their souls about 
nothing—and only a great novelist 
can fling the mantle of Art about a 
nothingness, then convince’ the 
reader that there is a live spook 
inside the sheet after all. 

The book is not “promising,” and 
the aauthoress need not’ be 
“watched,” but her courage, per- 
sistence, and a certain as yet 
wavering flair for the mot juste 
make this a far from mediocre 
“first.” 

First-Novelist Chilton is daughter 
of onetime U. S. Senator W. E. 
Chilton (West Virginia), 


VERSE 


” 


Jongleur 


In Paris, after several years in 
London, lives a thin-bearded, long, 
supple blade of a man, middle- -ag- 
ing but of feverish vitality, whom 


“the foremost English novelist” 
(Ford Madox Ford) calls “the 
greatest living poet.” This is not 
cant between members of a mu- 
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tual adulation society. Many 3 
other able artist pays homage to 
Novelist Ford’s ‘bearded friey 
They consult him about their pie 
tures, statues, books, love affairs, 
They are not dazzled by his often 
eccentric habits and raiment, see.” 
ing within him a spirit like a 
flame blown in_the wind. He is q © 
genuine “original” on that shore of © 
exotic wreckage and treasure, the q 
Left Bank. That he was born ip © 
the U. S. is unimportant except” 
that his inability to subsist there 
argues his febrility. There is — 
about him much of the hot-house 
plant which, luxuriating in _ the 
warmth and humus of countries 
long inhabited, would perish in 
the rigers of a “wilderness.” Hig 
name is Ezra Pound.* 


When first he appeared in Lon.’ 
don, a most erratic youth much 
given to “raw silk of good color,” 
violent tennis and fencing, more | 
violent language and gestures, and 
to two strong veins of poetry, lyric ~ 
and satirical, he was adopted by 
descendants of the Pre-Raphaelite” 
movement—as far as a_ wildish 
young man can be adopted. They 
liked his “splendid invective,” 
fashioned after the Greeks. He 
earried them away with his fleet 
excursions into the past—Norman 
England, old France, Rome, Egypt, 
Cathay—where, in translation and 
paraphrase, he brought to life 
moments and persons of high pas- 
sion and beauty, each age with its 
own sharp flavor. 

Poetry being essentially a per- 
sonal thing, none may credit nor 
gainsay Novelist Ford’s_ estimate 
of Poet Pound. As criticism it 
is a foolish phrase. But it is cer- 
tain that Ezra Pound is 

... a poet that doth drink life 
As lesser men drink wine. 

He has been mad through the 
mountains of Cabaret with Peire 
Vidal, maddest jongleur of the old 
time. For the marriage at Cana 
in Galilee he has written a dance 
figure that is, so far as one can 
feel, no less lovely than any mar- 
riage ever was. In his swift, light, 
swirling pages are a host of ‘echoes 
—of tall women and barbecues in 
Troy; a chant for the transmuta- 
tion of metals under the larches 
of Paradise (Middle Ages); dirges 
for a Plantagenet, for Pan, for 
Nikoptis at Akr Caar; praise for 
Ysolt, for Evanoe, for thigh-em- 
barked Daphne; a song of the 
Bowmen of Shu (China, 110 
B. C.); Browningesque (but far 
airier) narratives of Provence, her 
knights and troubadours. 

“Little naked and _ impudent 
songs,” he has called his work. | 
Perhaps “greatest living jongleur” — 
would define him better, since 
relies so upon borrowed accents, 
fantastic metres, the dress 
other days. Once, at least, has 
this jongleur been more than li 
or impudent. He wrote “The Bak 
lad of the Goodly Fere,” an at 
count of the Crucifixion by Simon 
Zelotes, hard-bitten mariner. The 
Goodly Fere bids his captors let 
his comrades go, 

“Or I'll see ye damned,” says We 


*PERSONAE: The Collected Poems of Batt 
Pound—Boni & Liveright ($8.50). 
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